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Paris, December 17, 1805. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


IN a former letter I gave you 
some details as to the territorial e&- 
tent and population of France. lL 
shall now proceed to some reflec- 
tions and facts in relation to the 
wealth and power of this nation. 
I need not say any thing to con- 
vince you, that the wealth and force 
of a great nation depends vaftly 
more on the produce of its soil, and 
the consumption of that and of the 
produce of its own industry, than 
on its foreign commerce, though 
foreign commerce adds an almost 
incalculable value to the products of 
labour. Some remarks which I have 
seen on the statistical history of 
Great Britain, and which I dare say 
you have often perused, prove, that 
even in that country whose external 
commerce is so extensive, the profits, 
resulting to the nation from foreign 
trade, are very small compared to the 
produce of the soil, and the profits 
made by internal induftry in fab- 
ricating articles, which are con- 
sumed among themselves. Indeed 
it is obvious, that if a great and 
populous nation possessed within 
itself a sufficient variety of soil and 
climate, if it afforded by its muni- 


cipal regulations suitable encour- ~ 


agement to the developement of its 
industry, it might become incalcula- 
bly rich and powerful without ex- 
changing a single article of its pro- 
duce, against those of any other na- 
tion, though this remark is applica- 
ble only to old nations whose cap- 
ital is great, and whose industry has 
been devoted to manufactures. Per- 
haps there never existed a country, 
to which these remarks were more 
applicable, than to France. Except 
Normandy, (which I propose to 
visit in the Spring,) [ have seen al- 
most every part of this vast empire, 
and my own observation has explain- 
ed a phenomenon, which I could 
never before understand, and that 
is, that France should have been ca- 
pable of such astonishing efforts, 
though her commerce was annihi- 
lated, and that she should come out 
of such a revolution and of such 
destructive wars, with all the vigour 
of youth and the appearance of 
abundance. Such, however, is the 
fact, and notwithstanding all which 
the English writers or parliamentary 
haranguers may say on the subject, 
she is now infinitely stronger and 
richer than Great Britain. 

You will understand me as speak- 
ing of the nation only and not of in- 
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dividuals. The truth is, that France, 
having soon exterminated her invad- 
ers, had a state of internal tranquil- 
ity, and so vast are her internal re- 
sources, so prodigious the efforts of 
her industry, that she scarcely feels 
the loss of external commerce. I 
now proceed to give you the details 
of the productions of her soil, and 
of her industry. 

It is remarked, that neither the 
revolution nor the wars, in which 
France has been engaged during the 
last ten years, have had any sensible 
effect on the population or produce 
of this country, and I think this is 
well accounted for by their writers, 
‘¢ from the abolition of the feudal 
rights, the duties and burdensome 
taxes,to which the tenants were sub- 
ject, not only to the state but to the 
feudal Seiguor ; and the facility, with 
which the cu/tivators have been ena- 
bled to procure titles to land, a thing 
before the revolution impossible.” 
And as to population, they think 
that has augmented by the encour- 
agement. given to early marriages, 
<<a married man being exempted 
from the military conscriptions.”’ 
These reasonings appear to be well 
founded, and the facts fupport the 
theory. 

The Agricultural division of 
France has been borrowed from the 
remarks of Arthur Young, whose 
work is highly commended here. 
He divides it as follows, and I have 
added to each division the computed 
quantity of each. 

Ist. 28,218,908 acres of rich and 
fat land. 

9d. 28,355,004 acres of heath, or 
lands like the plains of Dan- 
vers. 

$d. 13,574,904acres of Chalky land. 

4t.. 3,840,070 acres of gravelly 
land. 

5th. 19,016,136 acres of stony, or 

rocky land. 
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Gth. 26,239,394 acres of mountain. 
ous land. 
7th. 8,303,142 acresof sandy land. 

Total of acres for all France, 
122,517,567. 

The division of the employment 
of these lands is as follows : 

Ist. Lands laboured, that is, tilled 
annually, 66,488,774 acres. 

2d. Lands in vineyards, 4,868,730 
acres. 

8d. Wood, 16,269,432 acres. 

4th. Rich pasturage, 6,604,066 
acres, 

5th. Artificial meadows, 7,490,606 
acres. 

6th. Heaths, uncultivated lands, 

rivers, ponds, &c. 20,845,850 

acres. 

Arthur Young, after inquiring 
into the value of the productions of 
each species of land in 1787, esti- 
mated as a mean value of the annual 
produce of an acre of land in France, 
tuking into calculation all the lands of 
France, 44 livres as the annual pro- 
duce of one acre or 5,390,000.000 
francs as the gross annual value of 
all the productions of France. 

Mons. Lavoisier estimated the 
gross annual value of the produc- 
tions of France, (not comprising 
the fisheries, mines, butter, cheese, 
fruit, green vegetables consumed, or 
oil, ) at 2,750,000,000 livres. 

his difference is so considerable, 
that I think you would be better 
pleased to see the basis of their re- 
spective calculations. 

Arthur Young computes the quan- 
tity of land,employed in raising grain 
of different species, at 20,000,000 
acres ; and according to his remarks, 
he estimates their produce at 
75,000,000 setiers; the setier is 
about 12 bushels. 

A French writer estimates the 
whole produce of the lands of 
France in grain at 17,300,000,000 
pounds. But it must be under- 
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stood that rye, wheat and barley 
are all included in the above esti- 
mate. 

Mr. Lavoisier computed from 
the consumption of grain, and upon 
24,000,000 inhabitants, he com- 
puted the consumption of grain at 
14,000,000,000 of pounds weight. 
Adding to this then the same pro- 
portion for the territories added to 
France, and we have 19,000,000,000 
pounds for the present consumption 
of France. This isa pretty fair 
estimate because [’rance in any pe- 
riod of ten years, exports more grain 
than she imports, so that the pro- 
duce is rather above than below this 
estimate. 

Let me observe here that the fertil- 
ity of the lands in France appears to 
be extremely great. There are some 
rich lands which yield 12 setiers to 
the acre, or 144 bushels, but they 
are rare. ‘The ordinary good lands 
of Picardy and the vicinity of Paris 
yield 8 setiers or 96 bushels; and 
the less good lands yield 10 quintals 
or 4 setiers per acre. But it must 
be recollected that I speak of the 
French bushel, which weighs only 
20 pounds, whereas I think : a bushel 
of wheat with us weighs 60, if I 
recollect correctly. Still the pro- 
duce in France is ver¥ great. 

The average result of the calcu- 
lations of five different writers upon 
the quantity of grain, annually pro- 
duced in France youl to the revolu- 
tion gives 61,519,672 setiers of 12 
bushelseach, weighing 20lbs. ; which 

vould give for the pounds weight 
of grain, 14,764,721,280 pounds, 
or a result very seule dnites to that 
of Mons. Lavoisier. 

Adding to this sum the increase 
arising from the extended territory of 
France,and we have 20,000,000,000 
lbs. as the result of the annual pro- 
duce of grain in France. 

This immense produce may be es- 
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® 
timated at the present average price 
of about 3 sous the pound, and forms 
the aggregate of 3,000,000,000, or 
125,000,000/. sterling. 

But as a considerable part of this 
grain is rye and barley, it is thought 
it may be reduced to abeut 2 sous 
per pound, or to a sum one third 
less. 

They computed the quantity of 
oats raised in France at 400,000,000 
French bushels before the revolution 
and at present at 500,000 ,000, which 
they estimate at 10 sous the bushel, 

equal to about 30 sous for our bush- 
a giving for the value of the oats 
raised in France,2.50,000,000 francs. 
In the departments of the two Neth- 
erlands lately acquired by France, 
and in Normandy and Brittany, great 
quantities of hemp and linen flax are 
raised. 

They estimate the quantity of 
flax and hemp at 6,300,000 pounds, 
which, at 6 sous per pound, gives 
1,890,000 francs. 

The produce of their artificial 
meadows and pasturage lands, which 
are wholly employed in raising grass 
and vegetables, i is to be added to the 
above estimates. It is impossible 
to arrive at a precise estimate of this 
species of crop, because a considera- 
ble part of it is consumed green by 
their cattle, but taking the whole 
quantity of this species of land, and 
estimating it at 20 quintals per acre, 
which I believe is as much as the 
fact will warrant, and estimating 
this produce at 2 francs the quintal, 
as I see is the nett value of it in 
France, we have the following refult: 
14,094,672 acres, producing equal 
to one ton of hay each, which ton 
is worth 40 francs nett, amounting 
to 563,786,880 francs. 

The next, and a very important 
source of produce, is their forests ; 
and though Arthur Young estimates 
them at 16,000, OOO acres as I have 
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shewn above, yet by the late esti- 
mates they are found to amount to 
11,780,000 only, of which 4,780,000 
belong tothe government, 4,000,000 
to corporations of various sorts, and 
3,000,000 to individuals. 

They cut one twentieth part of 
the wood every year, which gives 
589,300acres of woodlandscut down 
annually, and which is supposed to 
produce 11,786,000 cords, or 20 
cords per acre ; and 23,700,000 


joists fe. building. 


They calculatethe annual value ofthe 
wood cut in France at 120,000,000 
francs. This must be at the mo- 
ment it is felled, not computing the 
labour or transportation, because it 
sells at more than 40 livres the cord 
in Paris. As France is the only 
country in the world, which has pre- 
served its wood during such a state 
of population, I think you would like 
to know the causes of it. The whole 
wood of the nation, though belong- 
ing to individuals or corporations, is 
under the publick guardianship. 
There is a complete system of ad- 
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ministration confined to the forests. 
There are 28 preservers, 166 in- 
spectors, 262 sub-inspectors, 465 
«general guards, and 6,884 particular 
guards ; whole expense 5,000,000 
francs. Produce of publick wood 
sold annually, 39,835,000 francs. 
The proprietors of woods are di- 
vided into five classes, of which four 
are under the absolute controul of 
the government, and can only cut in 
the manner, which the officers of 
the government shall direct. The 
fifth class, who are individual pro- 
prietors,cannot clear their land with. 
out the permission of the Minister 
of the Interior, and who takes in- 
to consideration the situation and 
wants of that part of the country, 
in which the wood is situated. In 
all cases, ten trees are to be left in 
each acre for timber, which cannot 
be cut tillthey are 120 years old. 
Regulations of this sort would be 
thought arbitrary in our dand of /ib- 
erty, but they are wise, and conduce 
to national grandeur and strength. 
Yours, &c. 





For the Anthology. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE INSTITUTION AND 
PROGRESS OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 


[ Continued from page 82. | 


EVEN within a few years after 
its institution, the Society had ac- 
quired a considerable library, and a 
good collection of natural curiosities. 
A Mr. Colwal was, in these things, 
one of its first and most munificent 
benefactors. Mr. Hooke, the first 
curator of the Society, had the care 
of the books and curiosities ; and 
they were arranged according to a 
classification of all the species in na- 
ture, contrived by the famous Dr. 


Wilkins. Mr. Henry Howard be- 


stowed on the Society the whole 


Arundelian library, consisting of 


some thousands of printed books, 
with several hundreds of choice 
manuscripts. From the time, also, 
of the great fire, after which the 
buildings of Gresham college were 
again occupied as an exchange, Mr. 
Howard afforded the Society a 
place of temporary accommodation 
in Arundel house. 


Among the communications to 
this Society, within the first seven 
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years after its incorporation by char- 
ter, were many curious theoretical 
discourses. Such wefe an hypoth- 
esis of the motions of the moon, and 
of the sea; a theory of fire and 
flame ; an hypothesis of the form 
and spring of the air ; a discourse of 
the possible height of the air, and 
its rarefaction upward ; a discourse 
about improving wood for dyeing, 
and for fixing colours ; discourses 
upon several mercurial experiments ; 
a discourse of annealing and tem- 
pering steel ; discourses about cyder 
and coffee ; a discourse of the pos- 
sibility of the retardation of the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, and of 
their going slower and slower the 
longer they last ; with a multitude 
of others, which it were inconven- 
ient and tedious here to enumerate 
in detail. 

As their views were more express- 
ly and directly than those of their 
present successors in the Royal So- 
ciety to the improvement of the 
arts, they quickly formed accurate 
histories of many of the most useful 
of these. Among their’ papers, 
within the first seven years after the 
Society’s institution, were to be 
found, an history of English mines 
and ores, two separate histories of 
tinneries and tin working, histories 
of iron making, of lignum fossile, 
of saffron, of alkermes, of verdi- 
grease, of the bleaching of wax, of 
colours, of the making of alum, of 
the preparation of salt from salt wa- 
ter, of enamelling, of engraving, of 
varnishing, of dyeing, of refining 
gold, of making potashes, &c. The 
processes of making bread, of ma- 
king cloth, of tanning, with the oth- 
er parts of the manufacture of leath- 
er, of paper making, of hat making, 
of brewing, were accurately related 
according to the best practice of 
them at that time, in different me- 
moirs by the first members and coy- 
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respondents of the Society. Prince 
Rupert communicated two papers of 
extraordinary value, explaining the 
process for the manufacture of gun- 
powder, and an improvement of 
that process, by which gunpowder 
might be made, which should have 
twenty times the strength of that 
which was commonly in use. Mr. 
Henshaw produced to the Society 
an ingenious history of the discove- 
ry and the manufacture of salt-pe- 
tre. Many papers illustrative of 
the history of the useful arts were 
communicated by Sir William Pete 
ty, one of the most truly honoura- 
ble, founders to whom any family 
among our British nobility can trace 
the origin of its wealth and _nobili- 
tating distinctions. 

But none of all those original 
members did more than Dr. (after- 
wards Sir) Christopher Wren to 
advance the purposes of the Institu- 
tion. He proposed certain curious 
theories of motions, extending and 
correcting the doctrine of Des 
Cartes, which, however they may 
have been since exploded, were im- 
agined with great ingenuity, and 
illustrated by a multitude of happy 
experiments. He contrived to an- 
nex to a weathercock an apparatus, 
which, of itself, registered for every 
twelve hours the changes of the 
wind ; and invented also, a thermo- 
meter, to register for itself the varia- 
tions in the temperature to which it 
should be exposed. He was the in- 
ventor of an instrument for measur. 
ing the quantity of the rain that 
falls. He was the first who ex- 
plained, that from the pendulum 
might be produced a natural stand- 
ard of measure for vulgar use. He 
first exactly measured and delineat- 
ed the spheres of the humours in 
the eye ; and thence explained how 
reflection conduces as much as re- 
fraction to vision. He was the first 
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author of the noble anatomical ex- 
periment of injecting liquors into the 
veins of animals. He madea varie- 
ty of experiments to ascertain the 
powers of the magnet ; and many to 
explain the nature of the powers, by 
which sailing is performed, and to 
fix what fabrick of a ship might be 
most suitable to the uses, for which 
it is intended. He made many im- 
provements upon telescopes, and a 
prodigious number of astronomical 
observations, particularly on the 
planet Saturn, and on the moon. 

He invented a curious and very 
speedy method of etching. He sug- 
gested a number of contrivances for 
the improvement of water works. 
He found out certain perpetual 
lamps and registers of furnaces, by 
which artificial heat might be so 
kept up and graduated, as to imitate 
nature in the hatching of chickens 
and insects, the vegetation of plants, 
the production of certain fossils, and 
the preservation of an equality in 
the motions of watches, in order to 
the discovery of the longitude, &c. 
All these things he accomplished in 
a diligent pursuit of the objects of 
the Society : and, as his discoveries 
were made, he communicated them, 
but with the greatest diffidence and 
modesty at its meetings. 

And yet, even this variety, activi- 
ty, and success in its researches, 
could not satisfy the tyrannical impa- 
tience of publick expectation. ‘The 
cavillers against the society derided 
itsmembersas idle dreamers, or inter- 
ested impostors, who excited hopes 
which they could not gratify, and 
wasted their own lives and fortunes in 
pursuits having no rational attain- 
able end. Others conceived preju- 
dices still stronger against these 
studies ; accusing them as atheistical, 
and adverse to the study of purely 
moral and intellectual truth ; because 
they traced to second causes phe- 
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nomena, which had been usually re. 
ferred to the immediate agency of 
the Divine Power; and withdrew 
attention from the logick, ethicks, 
and theology, which had hitherto 
reigned in the schools. By others 
they were abhorred as incapable of 
alliance with elegance and grace, 
with the charms of poetry and elo- 
quence, with the refinement of the 
languaye, or the improvement of the 
popular parts of literary composi- 
tion. ‘To many, that tolerance was 
extremely odious with which they 
received all men of ingenious inquiry 
into their correspondence, without 
distinction of nation or religion ; and 
the admirers of the ages of classic- 
al antiquity derided, with the proud- 
est contempt, the very idea upon 
which the institution was founded, 
that it was possible to extend the 
empire of human knowledge beyond 
those limits,within whichthe ancients 
had left it confined. 

The society, not unmoved by such 
censures and complaints, yet not di- 
verted by them from the prosecution 
of its views, advanced, though slow- 
ly, yet with steady anc vigorous dil- 
igence, in its experiments and in- 
quiries. Dr. Spratt’s apologetical 
history contributed to silence many 
prejudices. ‘The imitation of the 
design of this Society, by so many 
similar institutions arising after it in 
foreign countries, evinced the gene- 
ral conviction of mankind to be in 
its favour. Its memoirs and trans- 
actions were, from time to time, 
printed ; and, among discoveries and 
inquiries which could interes! none 
but philosophers, failed not to con- 
tain, likewise, others of general utilt- 
ty and importance so striking and 
palpable, that even the attention and 
approbation of the vulgar could not 
be refused. 

In pure mathematicks, the suc- 
cessive publications of the Society, 
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to the end of the seventeenth centu- 
ry; exhibited a variety of inventions 
exalting the power of that science, 
and furnishing it with new arms to 
triumph over difficulties of investi- 
gation to which it was before un- 
equal. ‘The discoveries of Newton 
had been prompted by that spirit 
of mathematical and physical re- 
search, which the institution of the 
Society excited. Their communi- 
cation did honour to the meetings of 
the philosophers, and enriched their 
volumes. Wallis, Greyory, De 
Moivre, and Halley, soon communi- 
cated a number of valuable problems, 
theorems, and new demonstrations, 
important both in the new display 
of beautiful, and in their susceptibil- 
ity of application to the improve- 
ment of the mathematical arts. In 
mixed mathematicks the optical dis- 
coveries of Newton, Hevelius, and 
Huygens were, in great part, made 
first known to the world through 
the medium of the Royal hedieth. 
Leeuwenhoek and the illustrious 
Dr. Robert Hooke published most 
of their fe wo discoveries, 1n 
the first instance, through the same 
channel. A multitude of the most 
important observations in astronomy, 
the communications chiefly of Flam- 
steed, Hevelius, Cassim, Halley, 
Gregory, Bullialdus, Auzout, fill the 
early volumes of these Transactions. 
Bernoulli, Huygens, Hooke, and 
Wallis communicated some highly 
curious papers in mechanicks and 
accousticks. Mr. Boyle, M. Hom. 
berg, Dr. Papin, Dr. Reselius, and 
an inferior sha adh teal society at 
Oxford, communicated various ex- 
periments on the gravities of differ- 
ent Huids, their superficial figures, 
and their laws of movement. Mr. 
Thomas Savery, in the year 1699, 
made known to them an engine of 
his invention for raising water by 
steam. 
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Flamsteed, Borelli, Halley, Merca« 
tor, Cassini, Pullialdus, aud Greaves, 
gave, for the improvement of geog- 
raphy and navigation, many obser- 
vations of the longitudes and lati- 
tudes of different places, of the vari- 
ations of the compass, &c. &ce. 

In architecture aud ship building, 
their transactions exhibit the valua- 
ble papers of Leeuwenhoek * on the 
differences in timber as it grows in 
different countries, and is felled in 
different seasons ;’? of Mr. Bulteel 
‘on the sheathing of ships with 
lead;’”’ of Dr. Lister, Dr. T. Robin- 
son, and Dr. Wallis, ‘* on bridges, 
arches, and chimneys, &c.’’ Wal- 
lis and Salvetti communicated some 
interesting papers on the theory of 
musick, Dr. Sherard gave a receipt 
for making china varnishes. 

In physiology, meteorology and 
pneumaticks, the researches of this 
Society in the last thirty years of 
the seventeenth century were no less 
diligent and meritorious. The bar- 
ometer, the hygrometer, the ther- 
mometer, were first put to impor- 
tant use in philosophical observation 
by its members. ‘The general phe- 
nomena of the weather in different 
seasons and latitudes were by them 
first recorded with philosophical ac- 
curacy. Of the winds, rains, snow, 
hail, lightning, thunder, meteors, ex- 
halations, their papers exhibit an as- 
semblage of facts, to which much 
has indeed been since added, but 
which still form a large and impor- 
tant part of cur present science of 
atmospherical Shaeoinenn, They 
collected a prodigious variety of ob- 
servations to illustrate the physics 
history of water, as it existed in seas, 
lakes, springs, mineral and salt- 
springs, &c.; and to explain the 
manufacture of salt from sea water 
or from that of salt springs. 

In those early volumes are a great 
number of papers in mineralogy : 
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the facts which they contain laid the 
foundation of this science. The his- 
tory, in particular, of animal sub- 
stances, and of vegetables found in 
a fossil state; of some volcanick 
eruptions ; of marble found in Ire- 
land; of the formation of peat- 
earth in Scotland ; of the strata of 

it-coal; of rock crystal, iron and 
Sicias ore ; of amber ; of the elec. 
trical capacities of amber, gum lac, 
and diamonds ; was illustrated ina 
number of curious papers, the pro- 
duc? of much laborious inquiry, and 
of many observations made with the 
greatest diligence. Mr. Gill, Sir 
Robert Moray, Dr. Brown, and 
others, communicated interesting 
papers on damps in mines. Dr. 
Lister gave some mineral maps, and 
an account of the true way of mak- 
ing steel. A catalogue of electrical 
bodies was received from Dr. Robert 
Plot: Mr. D. Colwal favoured the 
Society with accounts ot alum works 
and green copperas works. The 
lead mines in Somersetshire, the 
quicksilver mines in Friuli, the silver 
and gold mines in Hungary, were 
made particularly known to the So- 
ciety by communications from Mr. 
Glanville, Dr. W. Pope, and Dr. 
E. Brown. A curious paper from 
Mr. M. Septalius acquainted — 
with the existence of mercury 
certain plants. The collection of 
their papers presents, beside these, a 
prodigious variety of other informa- 
tion relative to subjects in the min- 
eral kingdom. 

The power of the magnet ; the 
use of the magnetick needle ; the de- 
clination of the needle, its variations 
in different places, with the theory 
of those variations, engaged much 
of the Society’s attention, and were 


very ably illustrated by the papers of 


Dr. Halley, Mr. Hevelius, Mr. Au- 
zout, Mr. Cunningham, and others. 
To the improvement of the sci- 
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ence of botany, and the practice of 
agriculture, they continued to de- 
vote much of their care. Rye, tur- 
nips, potatoes, maize, saffron, orange 
trees, vines, are among the plants 
whose culture and ceconomical uses 
were successfully explained in the 
papers read before this Society du- 
ring the last century. The nature 
of vegetation, the circulation and 
descent of the sap in trees, the re- 
union of bark to trees from which 
it had been separated, &c. were fine- 
ly explained by Dr. Beale, Dr. Lis- 
ter, Mr. Reed, M. Malphigi, Mr. 
Ray, &c. The use of marle, of 
sea sand, of salt and of brine for 
manures, are taught in others of 
those papers. Mr. King commu- 
nicated a method of improving the 
bogs and loughs in Ireland by drain- 
age. Dr. Beale explained the fer- 
tilizing powers of frost. The prep- 
aration of oak for tanning, of su- 
gar from the maple tree, of vinegar, 
of pitch, tar, resin, and turpentine, 
are the subjects of some other inge- 
nious papers of the same period. 
Dr. Lister investigated with curious 
pains the botanical history of the 
mushroom. Hemlock, opium, snake 
root, aloe americana, the amomum 
of the Philippine isles, and many 
other plants adapted to be of use in 
the materia medica, were examined in 
their growth and qualities, under the 
Society’s directions. Dr. Lister 
proved the possibility of fertilizing a 
sandy soil by the addition of clay. 
Sir Robert Moray gave a valuable 
paper on the process of malting. 
Dr. Beale and Mr. Dale taught how 
to make bread from turnips and po- 
tatoes. 

In zoology, the papers of this 
period are likewise numerous, and 
illustrative of many of the most in- 
teresting species in the animal king- 
dom. The histories of the silkworm, 
the whale, the cochineal insect, the 
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pearl-muscle, the bee, were, on ac- 
count of the relations of these ani- 
mals to the useful arts, examined 
with extraordinary care. Many ac- 
counts of monstrous births and 
figures of animals were from different 
parts transmitted for the Society’s 
consideration. Waller’s poem * on 
the Summer Islands’? appears to 
have had for its foundation a narra- 
tive concerning whales and whale 
fishing at the Bermudas, which was 
communicated to the publick in the 
Transactions of the Royal Society. 
Mr. Ray, examining into the nature 
of ants, discovered and made known 
to the Society, that which has 
been since named the formick acid. 
Others, with much curious pains, 
illustrated the history of the spider. 
Dr. Lister found an acid juice in 
another insect beside the ant. Mr. 
Boyle and others examined and ex- 
plained the anatomical structure of 
fishes. In regard to the human body, 
especially, were these philosophers 
wonderfully industrious in research. 
The natural accidents to which it is 
subject, and its anatomical structure, 
were never before so well illustrated 
as by the facts which they collected. 
Concerning the structure, external 
parts, and common teguments of 
human bodies ; the head; the neck 
and thorax ; the abdomen ; the hu- 
mours and general affections of the 
body; its bones, joints ; their T'rans- 
actions present an assemblage of facts 
such as must, in comparison, put to 
shame the industry of later anato- 
mists. 

In chemistry, they investigated 
the nature and composition of phos- 
phorus, of the Bologna stone, of 
vegetable and mineral acids, &c. 
An engine to consume smoke was 
made known to them by M. Justel. 
A method of imitating the pottery 
of China appears also among their 
papers. Sir Robert Southwell com- 


municated an account of the method 
of dressing buck and doe skins, 
which was practised by the Carib- 
bees in the West Indies. The 
phosphorescent qualities of wood, 
putrid flesh, the surface of the sea, 
&c. were particularly examined in 
papers communicated by Mr. Boyle 
and Dr. Beale. 

Nor were their endeavours con- 
fined to the improvement merely of 
physical and mathematical science. 
Mr. Lodwick gave an essay towards 
an universal alphabet. Dr. Wallis 
invented a method of teaching per- 
sons deaf and dumb to speak and 
understand language. Mr. Edward 
Lloyd communicated some valuable 
observations in philological science. 
Another gentleman gave a paper of 
highly curious observations and con- 
jectures concerning the Chinese 
characters. ‘The collection of their 
papers affords likewise some valua- 
ble illustrations of difficulties in 
chronology. Roman, Grecian, Sax- 
on, Runick, Egyptian, and Persian 
antiquities have also a variety of new 
lights thrown upon them in these 
papers. The first account of the 
discovery of the famous ruins of Pal- 
myra appears here in two communi- 
cations from Mr. Timothy Landy 
and Mr. Aaron Goodyear. When 
the members and correspondents of 
the Society were engaged in jour- 
nies and voyages, they never failed 
to register for its information at least 
some of the more extraordinary facts 
which came under their notice. And 
a number of its papers are, in con- 
sequence of this, narratives of such 
observations, interesting in the high- 
est degree at once to philosophers 
and to mere popular curiosity. 

Yet about the beginning of 
the 18th century the members of 
the Society were themselves dis- 
satisfied with the progress and 
success of their efforts. They 
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began to feel that their first ardour 
of inquiry had become cool. They 
complained, that * the discouraging 
neglect of the great, the impetuous 
contradiction of the ignorant, and 
the reproaches of the unreasdnalile, 

had unhappily thwarted them in 
their design to perpetuate a succes- 
sion of usetul iventions.’? Nor 
was it to have been expected that 
the fears for religion and liberty in 
the latter part of the reign of Charles 
the Second and his successor, the 
civil and political contentions to 
which they gave birth, and the di- 
rection of so much of the learned 
ability of the time, to exercise in the 
field of the popish controversy, 
should not have proved inauspicious 
to the advancement of philosophical 
studies. ‘UVhe reign of William, har- 
assed with wars, with disputes rela- 
tive to the rights of the reigning 
sovereign and to the royal succes- 
sion, with factions in church and 
state, introduced no new fortunate 
era for the advancement of philo- 
sophy and the arts. Even in the 
beginning of the 18th century, and 
during the course of some years, 
the same dissensions and wars con- 
tinued to produce the same eflects 
upon the fortune of science. The 
wits presumed to throw ridicule up- 
on science and erudition, which they 
were too idle to cultivate. The 
reign of Anne was for England per- 
haps the golden age of wit and 
elegait literature ; and men showed 
themselves sufficiently disposed to 
prefer the light and shining, to that 
which was only solid and unostenta- 
tious. 

Yet, while Newton, the pride of 
the Royal Society, distinguished 
himself among its active members, 
or presided at its meetings, it could 
not but continue to be regarded as 
the grand focus of physico-mathe- 
matical discovery and knowledge. 


[ March. 


His own communications in opticks, 
astronomy, and general physicks, 
were invaluable. His system of the 
universe was adopted as one which 
was infallibly true, and which it was 
for the honour of the nation, by all 
possible means, to illustrate and 
maintain. Hence, from the com- 
mencement till nearly the middle of 
the 18th century, the labours of 
the Society were principally employ- 
ed in pursuing the analogies of the 
Newtonian system throughout allthat 
diversity of phenomena by which 
its certainty was to be tried. Such 
were almost all the experiments, 
observations, and theories, of the il- 
lustrious, the indefatigable Halley. 
Desagulier, Facio, Keill, and Mac- 
lourin, successfully laboured in the 
same field. Every other branch of 
those sciences which the Society 
studied especially to improve, con- 
tinued also to be more or less advanc- 
ed by the labours of its members. 

It was at length evident that the 
field which its founders had, with 
noble ambition, marked out for 
themselves, was too vast. ‘The So- 
ciety of Arts arose by perhaps an 
unconscious derivation from. the 
Royal Society. To the latter was 
still left the province of the sublimer 
and abstruser sciences. ‘The latter, 
with admirable national enthusiasm, 
undertook the task of applying, i 
encouraging the application ah 
entific truth to we seadetostiesa of 
the common art 

For a time, ais the middle of 
the 18th century, when the New- 
tonian system was fully established, 
and no new path of noble discovery 
had been opened, the exertions of 
these philosophers might compara- 

tively languish. The discoveries 
of Dr. Stephe n Hales, 
ing the diversities of airs, about 
that time, however, renewed the 
truths which had been first explain 
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ed by Hooke. Discoveries in nat- 
ural history and chemistry were 
continually more and more multi- 
plied. Franklin at length commu- 
nicated to the Society the grand 
truth of the identity of lightning 
with electricity, and a new theory, 
combining all the electrical pheno- 
mena, which had been as yet observ- 
ed. Priestley, following Haies, 
Hooke, and Boyle, in experiments 
upon air, discovered all the varieties 
of aeriform substance. Cavendish, 
Kirwan, and others, examined airs 
in their relations to the calces of 
metals, &c. Sir Joseph Banks 
has done high honour to the Socie- 
ty by the advancement which it has, 
under his auspices, made in botani- 
cal discovery, and in the culture of 
the other branches of natural history. 
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At the present time, its labours are, 
in all the branches of physical and 
mathematical science, most zealous- 
ly continued. Amid so many rival 
institutions, the Royal Society of 
Londor holds still the first place. 
Its memoirs, now with great regil- 
larity annually published, fully vin- 
dicate its claim to the highest esti- 
mation of the publick. We have re- 
viewed its history with a conscious 
pride that we are of the same coun- 
try and language with a succession 
of philosophers who have discovered, 
or collected and arranged, the bet- 
ter part of the physical knowledge 
peculiar to modern times. He who 
would aspire to the praise of a phi- 
losopher would do well to study 
the volumes of its Transactions with 
peculiar care. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE AND CHARACTER OF THE 
REV. DR. SAMUEL WEST. 





THE design of biography is to 
celebrate usctul talents, to record 
patriotick labours, and to exhibit 
characteristick traits of virtue. The 
distinguished mental powers, the 
publick spirit, and scientifical re- 
searches of the late Rev. Samuel 
West, of New Bedford, fully entitle 
him to biographical notice, and he 
may justly claim a place in the rec- 
ords of posthumous fame. Al- 
though the theatre on which he act- 
ed was retired, the spectators few, 
and his life spent with little diversi- 
ty of event ; yet his mind presented 
strong and prominent features : 
and had he lived in Europe, his rep- 
utation and usefulness had falicn lit- 
tle short of that of Buxtorf, Aennicot, 


Mede, Poole, §Sc. for his mind was 
doubtless equal to any exertions of 
these men, and, with their literary 
means, no common embarrassments 
would have presented obstacles re- 
tarding his progress tothe summits of 
their theological eminence. Al- 
though his learned connections were 
few, and his life spent among those 
incapableof comprehending many of 
his ideas, or profiting from his treas- 
ury of biblical information ; yet 
were he to pass off the stage without 
any biographical notice, it would 
occasion regret to the religious, the 
grateful, and the learned, who knew 
his intrinsick meritand were favoured 
with his friendship. 

Father West was one of the first 
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men in the New-England congrega- 
tional churches on account of his 
scriptural knowledge, skill in the 
prophecies and a ready recollection 
of every text, which enabled him 
upon the shortest notice to collect 
and pertinently apply all the passa- 
ges of scripture, connected with his 
subject, and conducive to the pur- 
pose of hisargument. The epithet 
of Father above given, probably 
originated in the conviction of his 
judicious friends, that his sincere be- 
nevolence, his faithful and discreet 
counsels might be safely relied on, 
while his literary pre-eminence, his 
treasures of criticism, wit, and histo- 
rical information justified the contin- 
uance of sorespectful an appellation. 
He was born in Yarmouth, Cape 
Cod, March 4th, O. S. A.D. 1730, 
and died at Tiverton, R. I. Sept. 
24th, 1807,and was buried at New- 
Bedford, where he had been Pastor 
over a congregational chureh 43 
years. His parents, though in mode- 
rate circumstances, were reputable, 
and he laboured with themtill he 
had passed the 20th year of his 
age. During the earlier, as well the 
latter part of his minority, he dis- 
covered such uncommon traits of 
genius, and symptoms of a strong 
mind, as, together with his pre-emi- 
‘nent knowledge of the sacred ccrip- 
tures, and those other few books 
thrown in his way, awakened the 
attention of the few intelligent and 
good men, who happened to know 
him. They solicited, and finally 
obtained his father’s consent, though 
at a late period, to fit him for col- 
lege, which was completed in the 
short term of six months under the 
care of the Rev. Mr.Green, of Barn- 
stable. His rapid improvement, 
while at the seminary in Cam- 
bridge, was such, as to give hima 
rank for genius and learning with 
the most distinguished of his class. 
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After leaving college, his ap. 


plication to study’ was unremitted, 
and though devoted to almost 
every branch of science, yet Divinity 
was his main object ; inthis he pecu- 
liarly excelled. 

In the later stages of life he is 
said to have applied himself to 
chemistry, 1 which it 1s testified by 
adepts, that he was a distinguished 
proficient. ‘The year 1775 awakened 
his attention to politicks, and he 
became a whig partizan, writing 
many forcible pieces in the newspa- 
pers, which animated the confident, 
and revived the spirits of the timid 
for the important contest. These 
speculations gratified his friends, 
and were highly applauded by the 
publick. He also brought himself 
into a considerable degree of no- 
tice by decyphering Dr. Church’s 
letter, which was written at the 
commencement of the revolutionary 
war, and exposed to a relation, who 
had joined the party of the enemy, 
the particular state of our army. 
The alarm which that letter occa- 
sioned is still remembered, and it 
was natural for every one to inquire 
who the person was that made it in- 
telligible for the publickeye. And 
it was acknowledged by the writer, 
that it was done very correctly. 

Dr. West was a member of the 
convention for forming the constitu- 
tion of this State, as also that of the 
United States. He was an hon- 
ourary member of the Academy of 
Arts and Sciences inftituted at Phi- 
ladelphia, and of that at Boston. 
He received from the university in 
Cambridge, the degree of Doctor in 
Divinity, A. D. 1793. 

In the latter part of his life, his 
memory failed to that degree, that it 
was with difficulty he could recog- 
nize his most familiar friends. ‘The 
vast treasure of his ideas began to 
vanish at the age of seventy years, 
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and during the course of seven suc- 
ceeding years, the great man disap- 
peared, and it was an afflictive sight 
to his friends, and all who had known 
him in the glory of his understand- 
ing, to perceive he had survived all 
his wit and learning. 

Doctor West, notwithstanding 
his powers and knowledge, was not 
very popular, as a preacher, except- 
ing upon particular occurrences. 

He used no notes in preaching, 
during the last thirty years of his 
mini-try, unless upon some special 
occasion. He had so retentive a 
memory, and such perfect knowl- 
edge of every subject, that he could 
preach an hour upon any text with- 
out any premeditation, and yet with 
coherence and unity of design. It 
is to be regretted that he left behind 
him so little in writing. Had he in 
several periods of life written more, 
and used more bodily exercise, he 
might have been useful much longer. 

His publications were, a Sermon 
at the ordination of the Rev. Samu- 
el West, of Needham ; Sermon be- 
fore the provincial convention at 
Watertown, 1776; Sermon at the 
anniversary of the Fathers* landing 
at Plymouth, 1777 ; Sermon at the 
ordination of the Rev. Mr. Allyn at 
Duxborough, 1788; a small Tract 
on Infant Baptism, and Essays on 
Liberty and Necessity in two parts, 
in which the arguments of William 
Edwards and others, for necessity, 
are considered. Printed at New- 
Bedford, 1795.* 


* This book was replied to by Dr. 
Edwards, anda rejoinder to him was 
promised by Dr. West to the publick, 
and so far prepared, that it might be 
finished with a little exertion, if the 
publick attention and liberality were to 
call for, and support the publication. 
It is desirable, that some person of sci- 
ence, and metaphysical acumen, would 
review Dr. West’s Essays, in sume of 
our periodical works, 
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Doctor West’s style of writing 
and preaching had nothing in it pe- 
culiarly deserving imitation, though 
the matter of his discourses was 
pertinent and solid. They were 
always independent and commonly 
original in their form: any defects 
in the tone and inflexion of his voice 
were always compensated by rich 
information and irresistible force of 
argument. 

His manner of studying upon relig- 
ious subjects was not wholly pecul- 
iar to himself, being similar to that 
of Mr. Locke, and Dr. Taylor ; 
to this he adhered with strictness. - 
Without any discoverable partiality 
for, or prejudice against the manner 
and systems of Calvin, or Arminius, 
Athanasius, Arius or Socinus, his 
appeal was always direct to the bi- 
ble, whieh he was often wont to say 
‘‘ was its own best interpreter.”” He 
was therefore more frequent in the 
use of a concordance than a com- 
mentator, and never had. recourse 
to the latter but in cases of great 
obscurity. His common phraseol- 
ogy was, ‘* Moses says,—The pro- 
phet says—Our Saviour says—The 
apostles say,’’—and while he sub- 
stantiated his doctrines on words and 
phrases clearly definedand explained, 
he would not lay much stress on 
particles, or ground an argument of 
the truth of an essential doctrine on 

the Greek article ¢ or any other 
particle in the Hebrew, Greek, or 
Latin languages. 

His method of teaching his pupils 
in divinity was always consonant 
with the protestant principles of free 
inquiry, and the sufficiency of the 
scriptures. He endeavoured to 
make his pupils understand before 
he required their belief. His prim- 
ary lessons respected the habit of 
attention, love of the truth, zealous 
disposition or research ; and instead 
of expecting from them to imbibe at 
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once all he should teach, he was sat- 
isfied if they would ouly examine 
carefully what he had said. His 
pupils not only acquired historical 
and critical information, but princi- 
ples of interpretation and reasoning, 
and no man was better able ta con- 
vert the selfsufficient dogmatist into 
an elementary divine, and establish 
his faithonthe basis of axioms,which 
he would never relinquish but from 
the impulses of folly and vice. 

His opinions, it would be improper 
to detail, without adducing express 
authorities from his writings It 
may however be observed, that he 
thought a willingness to be damned 
was not a christian exercise; that the 
evidence brought to prove a total 
depravity in mankind was defective 
and insufficient; that men possess 
a self-determining power, without 
which there could be neither free- 
dom, virtue or vice, praise or blame ; 
and of consequence he was opposed 
to the Hopkinsian, or rather Edwar- 
dian system of ideas, with the sup- 
porters of which he was frequently 
in controversy. 

His manners and domestick character, 
were peculiar. The former were 
indeed unpolished, but such were 
the charms of his conversation, that 
he was an acceptable companion not 
only to literary men, but to all dis- 
cerning people of fashion. His ex- 
terior figure, deportment and tem- 
per, resembledthose of Dr. Johnson, 
if we may decide from the portrait 
given of the latter by artists and 
biographers. In domestick affairs he 
was wholly unconcerned, till com- 
pelled to attention by imperious 
necessity. This deficiency was dis- 
creetly supplied by his assiduous, 
intelligent consort, and will be for- 
given in studious men, by those who 
consider the incompatibility of a de- 
tail solicitude in household matters, 
with a strong thirst for knowledge. 


| March. 


No man can serve two masters. The 
reports circulated of Dr. West’s ex- 
centricitiesare most of them question- 
able, and all of them might pass 
without a smile in such as knew his 
substantial merits. 

The subject of. this biographical 
notice had his blemishes, and they 
are mentioned not to depreciate the 
dead, but to give an instructive hint 
to the living. A new book of mer- 
it, or the conversation of a sentiment- 
al friend, was devoured with an avid- 
ity, which absorbed his whole atten- 
tion, and made him neglect the com. 
mon rules of decorum. He could 
not readily forgive those, who doubt- 
ed the truth of certain favourite 
opinions, or reminded him of any 
instances of credulity, in which he 
was deceived: by his benevolence, 
and being wholly absorbed by the 
utility of the end, he became blind 
in la the means of attaining 
it. A stranger also might suppose, 
from the manner of his devotion, that 
he was less devout, than his intimate 
acquaintance ‘ide him to be ; for, 
to his friends it was certain, that 
neither tone or gesture were any in- 
fallible criteria of faith, or piety. 
He believed more than most men, 
and felt as much as any man, at those 
times, and upon those occasions, 
when it was proper to loosen the 
rems of thought, and yield to the 
full control of sentimental emo- 
tions. 

But truth and justice oblige us 
to compensate the mention of such 
failings, by saying, that noman could 
accuse Father West of the wilful 
violation of any principle of moral 
rectitude and sincerity. By educa- 
tion, habit and grace, he sustained 
the character of strict veracity, 
steady patriotism and philanthropy, 
unshaken evangelical faith, and de- 
serves to be enrolled as a Rabbi ia 
the Christian Israel. 
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Without vanity, he was always 
gratified by attentions. Knowledge 
made him humble, and without any 
expressions of assurance, he always 
signified a modest hope that he had 
closed with the terms of salvation 
proposed in the gospel, and trusted 
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he should enter into his Master’s joy, 
believing that mortality would be 
swallowed up of life, and that saints 
will rise in the likeness of their glo- 
rious Redeemer. 


Jan. 20, 1808. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS; 


From an American TRAVELLER in Evrore,to his friendsin this country. 


et —— 


LETTER SIXTEENTH. 


Napl: s, Dec. 5, 1804. 
MY DEAR SISTER, 

IF 1 did not know that the ther- 
mometer would contradict me, I 
should say, that the weather was now 
as cold as it is with you. The truth 
is, that substantially, to your feel- 
ings, itisso. You suffer as much 
from the cold here, as in America, 
though there is no frost, and though 
you do not perceive the usual ap- 
pearances, which indicate severity of 
cold in our climate. ‘Tomorrow, 
however, it is probable, the Sirocco 
will again return, and will bring 
with it, its warm and enervating 
blast. Never was a climate more 
changeable than that of Rome. 
We have had three chilly, freezing, 
northwestern gales, and as many 
southern breezes, 
bringing with them ennui and de- 
bility, relaxation and ill health. 
That you have some mild, beautiful 
days in Italy, in which you fully 
realize the descriptions of the po- 
ets, cannot be doubted, and when 
the weather is fine, nature seems 
here better to respond to the soft. 
ness of the climate. You see the 
country covered with verdure ; the 
grass has the soft colour and the 
Vigour of spring; the whole tribe 
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Chiroccos, or 


of culinary vegetables are in full per- 
fection throughout the winter. It 
is the summer, ere, which makes 
them disappear ; the hardy vegeta- 
bles of the north cannot withstand 
the sultry summer blasts of the Cam- 
pania of Rome. 

The gardens in Rome are in their 
highest glory at this season. I will 
give you a picture of them; two 
objects appear to attract the atten- 
tion of the gardener: shade in sum- 
mer, shelter in winter; to effect 
these important objects, he sacrifices 
prospect, though he retains roman- 
tick and retired beauties; his gar- 
den is laid out in walks of evergreen, 
consisting of the arbutus, laurus- 
tinus, and laurel. The box, not un- 
frequently, blends his bright and 
glossy verdure, and his coarse per- 
fume ; these hedges are from seven 
to ten or twelve feet high, and some- 
times are perm tted to form bowers ; 
they are suffered to grow so thick, 
as to be impenetrable to the sun or 
wind. Fancy then, fine hedges of 
these most beautiful and glossy 
evergreens, the laurustinus now in 
full flower, protecting you from the 
norther blasts, and equally secur- 
ing you from the scorching sun ; 
imagine this garden, or rural walk, 
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interrupted by artificial fountains, in 
the most expensive and noble stile, 
pouring their cool and refreshing, 
sometimes murmuring, and often 
roaring, streams, into some vast ba- 
son, formed by the hand of taste, 
and ornamented, not unfrequently, 
with ancient sculpture, or with 

modern works in imitation of the an- 
cients. Walk then with me into the 
orangery, see in bleak December, 
the verdant orange trees loaded 
with golden fruit, unprotected by 
any canopy but the heavens, and 
you may almost imagine yourself in 
the Ely sium of the poets. The 
truth is, that the appearances of 
nature contradict your feelings at 
Rome ; you feel chilly ; you cherish 
the fireside; but you issue out in 
the heat of the day ; you find your- 
self oppressed with the warmth of 
the sun ; you gather the ripe orange, 
and you realize around you tropical 
scenery. Such is the odd picture 
of the Roman climate. 

I have forgotten one part of the 
colouring which would have increas- 
ed the contrast. Ascend the Vati- 
can, and you behold on one side the 
summer I have just described, and 
on the other, at the short distance 
of forty miles, the snow covered Ap- 
penines. 

No people have ever carried the 
arts, which contribute to luxury, 
to so great a beighth as the ancient 
Romans. I have spoken of their 
proud troplies to their conquerours, 
and of tase vain attempts to give 
immortality to their tombs. I[ must 
now descend to those edifices and 
=stablishments, which were the con- 

equence, either of a depraved luxu- 
ry, which hastened the destruction 
of the Roman empire, or of that 
/avery, to which the masters of the 
world were, in their turn, obliged 
‘o submit. When the Roman peo. 


, degraded by habits of luxury, 
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indolence, and vice, introduced by 
their conquests, and the spebdbu: 
of their consuls, prefects, pretors, 
and other officers, who had preyed 
upon the conquered provinces, lost 
that characteristick industry, sim- 
plicity and enterprize, and that love 
of virtue, which had distinguished 
them in their early history; when 
torn by civil dissensions, they suffer- 
ed an eaterprizing and popular gene- 
ral to lead them to the subjugation 
of an illustrious Senate, which had 
so gloriously conducted Rome to its 
splendour, it became necessary to 
govern this monstrous populace, 
whom ambition and love of power 
had excited to action. 

The Roman emperours, then the 
masters of the world, though de- 
pendent for all their power, on a 


few cohorts, and a disorderly and 


turbulent populace, introduced the 
system of supporting that people in 
idleness, and of amusing them by 
publick exhibitions. During several 
centuries, the Roman people no 
longer engaged in constant wars, nor 
occupied with any profitable or hon- 
ourable employment, were support- 
ed. by the vast contributions of tri- 
butary nations, with every species 
of games, and spectacles, which 
proud or ingenious magnificence 
could invent. 

The relicts of the splendid edi- 
fices for these spectacles, excite the 
astonishinent of every visitor of 
Rome. Almost every emperour had 
the pride or vanity to erect a new 
place of exhibition. 

The Circus Maximus was the 
largest and most magnificent of 
these places of publick spectacles. 
Authors differ about its dimensions. 
The most extravagant say, that 1t 
was capable of containing 380,000, 
and the most moderate, 150,000 
persons. Ejithcr of them would ex- 
ceed all belief, if the scite and gen- 
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eral dimensions were not, at this 
day, perfectly visible. A place 
that could have contained the inhab- 
itants of every city in the United 
States, must, you will admit, have 
been a phenomenon worthy of admi- 
ration ; of this building very little 
veined except its foundation, which 
shews its form, and a great variety 
of detached ornaments, which have 
been transferred to adorn the differ- 
ent edifices of modern Rome. ‘The 
situation of these grand edifices 
may be an object of curiosity to you. 
The Circus Maximus was situated 
directly opposite to the magnificent 
palace of the Cesars, and the em- 
perours and imperial family usual- 
ly enjoyed the publick spectacles 
from the balcony ofthe palace. The 
circus Maximus was not, as its name 
would import, a circle ; its form 
was elliptical, or oval. ‘This was 
also the case with all the circuses, 
the remains of which I have seen. 
‘The amphitheatres were generally, 
and I believe universally, circular. 

The circus of Caracalla was also 
a most noble building, of which the 
walls are still entire, ‘’nd which ena- 
ble you to forma correct idea of 
this species of building, 

The theatre of Marcellus, so 
called in honour of the nephew of 
Augustus Cesar, who died at an 
early age, and who was intended to 
be his successor, was very nearly in 
the centre of the city, and was a 
superb building. We are indebted 
for what remains of it to the cu- 
pidity, rather than the good sense 
of the modern Romans. They 
have erected dwelling houses upon 
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the old walls, so that you can per- 
fectly discover the stile of architec- 
ture, and its general dimensions. 

But the most complete edifice of 
this nature, if we consider its orig- 
inal magnificence, or its present state 
of preservation, 1s the Coliseum, as 
it is vulgarly called, from a colossal 
statue of Nero, which stood in the 
centre of it. It was really the Fla- 
vian theatre, so called in honour of 
Flavius Vespasianus, the emperour, 
who erected it upon his successful 
return from the war against the 
Jews, in which he had taken Jeru- 
salem. It is said, that it was erect- 
ed by the labour of 12,000 Jewish 
prisoners, whom Vespasian brought 
with him. When the theatre was 
dedicated, Titus gave a great spec- 
tacle of combats between gladiators 
and wild beasts. 

They pretend that 5000 animals 
of different species were killed up- 
on the occasion. It is built alto- 
gether of the freestone, of which 
St. Peter’s, and all the fine edifices 
of Rome are built. Two thirds of 
this vast building are yet extant, 
and the sides, which remain, are al- 
most perfect, as the whole would 
still have been, if the popes had not 


demolished it, for the purpose of 


erecting their private palaces. It 
was four stories high externally, and 
comprised every ancient order of ar- 
chitecture. It is 1641 feet in cir- 
cumference, and was capable of con- 
taining 80,000 spectators. Degrad- 
ed as it has been by modern Van- 
dals, it is still the noblest monument 
of antiquity extant. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF HARVARD COLLEGE 
LIBRARY. 


Department | II. 


Ho ctisiana. 


In commencing this review, we 
inteuded to give some account of the 
most curious and valuable books at 
Cambridge, following the arrange- 
meut of the catalogue published in 

790 ; but we found that the un- 
dertaking would lead to a series of 
remarks, too extensive for the publi- 
cation into which the former number 
was candidly received. We have 
therefore concluded to restrict our 
notice to those books only, which 
contain memoranda by Mr. Houtts, 
or appear to have been selected by 
him for theirintrinsick value, variety, 
or antiquity. 

I. Chronological and_ historical 
demonstration of the king’s ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction. By Witriam 
Prrywvwne, 6 vols. fol. Lond. 1666. 

st has been thought proper to 
bind this copy of a very curious and 
scarce work in six volumes, for the 
conveniency of the ingenious students 
of Harvard college at Cambridge, 
in New England, who shall consult 
it. 

‘‘ The copy was complete in three 
tomes, when purchased a few years 
ago ; but was mutilated afterwards, 
shamefully, in a manner not so prop- 


er to relate, and the scarcer part of 


the scarcer tome from page 848 to 
99% stolen ! 


“¢ it is supposed that there are not 
six complete copies of 


qvork, at this time in Great Britain.”’ 
he. Ele 
Pall Mall, October 1, 1769. 





this valuable 


~*~ 


To account for this scarcity, the 
transcriber of the preceding, adds 
the following particulars. 

The Catalogue of the Harleian 
Library, p. 456, has this remark. 
“ Most oF the printed copies of the 
two first volumes were consumed by 
the fire of London in 1666, not 
above seventy of them being rescued 
from the flames ; which rendered 
them so scarce that a complete set 
has been sold for thirty pounds.”’ 

Mr. Prynne himself, in “ an ad- 
dress to the reader,’’ at the end of 
the second volume, after mentioning 
the dreadful fire, says, ** among other 
millions of books thus suddenly con- 
sumed, whiles | was busie in endeav- 
ouring all I could to excite others 
to resist and extinguish these supine- 
ly over long neglected raging flame : 
and to preserve the publique records 
of the King and kingdom from their 
fury, Mr. Thomas Ratcliffe’s, my 
printer’s house, near Doctor’s com- 
mons, with most of the printed co- 
pies of this tome, (taken fully finish- 
ed at the press, except the intended 
tables to it) as likewise the second 
tome formerly published, and of the 
first book and third tome, (wherein 
I had made some progress) were 
there burned together with it ; not 
above seventy of thein being rescued 
from the fire, to my damage of neare 
two thousand \ een 

This must have been a heavy loss 
to the author, as he had before been 
sentenced to pay a fine of 5000/. for 
publis hing his ** Histriomastix,”’ to 
stand in the pillory, lose his ears, be 
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expelled the University and Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and to remain imprisoned 
for life. While in prison he wrote 
some books, which were also deem- 
ed lbels, for which he was again 
brought into the star chamber, and 
severely punished. But in 1640, 
after about seven years confinement, 
he was-released by an order of the 
House of Commons, and entered 
triumphantly into London. He was 
soon after elected member of Par- 
liament for a borough in Cornwall, 
and became the chief manager of 
the trialof Archbishop Laud. How- 
ever, he had the honesty to speak in 
defence of the king, for which he 
was sent to prison. On obtaining 
his liberty he wrote a great number 
of books on law and religion. He 
contributed his endeavours towards 
the restoration of Charles II, for 
which he was appointed keeper of 
the records in the tower, and died 
1667. 

The defalcated leaves in the pon- 
derous work, which led to these re- 
marks, ** contained the whole mat- 
ter in dispute between the king and 
the pope in the affair of Thomas 
a Becket, and the other principal 
usurpations in Great Britain.”’ 

[See Memoirs of 1. Hollis, Vol. I. 
p- 314. | 

I]. ‘he original manuscript of 
Trencuarn’s Essays. Solio, ele- 
gantly bound in blue leather. 

These papers came into the pos- 
session of John Milner, Esg. who 
left them to Thomas Gordon. He 
dying in 1750, they were given to 
Mr. R. Barron, who published them 
in 1755, and gave the original man- 
uscript to Mr. Hollis with this 
‘ Note.”’ 

‘I have been assured by several 
persons, and one, in particular, that 
was a relation, that Mr. Trenchard 
never committed any thing to writ- 


ing himself ; but that his custom 
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was, after he had meditated and set- 
tled his thoughts upon a subject, to 
employ any friend at hand, and some- 
times a servant, aS an amanuensis, 
to whom he dictated, for the most 
part, standing or walking across the 
room.’ R. B. 

Mr. Gordon, in his preface to — 
Cato’s letters, gives a long account 
of Trenchard ; see, also, Hollis’s 
Memoirs, Vol. Il. p. 569—578. 

III. Les lecons de la Sagesse, 
par M. Desponnaire. Paris, 1751. 
5 vol. 12mo. 

The Abbe Debonnaire was a 
learned man, and one of the Fathers 
of the Oratory, successors of the 
Fathers of Port Royal, who, as well 
as their predecessors, were exiled 
and dispersed. He was the author 
of ** Les Devoirs reduits, a leur 
vrais principes,’” in 4 vols. 8vo. and 
the “* Lettres analitics,”’ against the 
miracles of the Abbe Paris. 

He was the particular friend of 
the Abbe P. P. Ll. Anglois, who, 
at the desire of Mr. Hollis, wrote 
‘¢ Precis de la vie de Messire Louis 
Debonnaire.”? This Mr. Hollis 
transcribed, and prefixed to the copy 
of the above work, which he sent to 
our library. As this interesting 
article of biography has never been 
published, we propose to translate 
it for some future number of the 
Anthology. 

IV. Introduction to moral phi- 

losophy, translated from the Latin. 
By Francis Hutcueson. Glas- 
gow, 1753. 2d edit. 12mo. 
Che, author died at Dublin, 
1746, of a fever, occasioned by an 
anxious concern for his country, at 
that time vexed and harassed by im- 
pious men, rebelling against law and 
liberty, and appearing in open arms 
to impose on these nations a popish 
pretender. 

‘When the melancholy account 

4 


of his death reached Glasgow, the 
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place of his education, and where 
he had taught the highest and best 
philosophy for many years with the 

reatest success, his associates and 
fiends drew up the following cha- 
racter of him, which was inserted in 
the publick papers. 

‘ He was a man blessed with an 
extensive genius, deep penetration, 
and universal knowledge ; accom- 
panied with the most amicable sim- 
plicity of manners, sweetness of 
temper, warmth of heart, and dig- 
nity of soul ; and eminently practis- 
ed that virtue and benevolence with 
which he endeavoured to inspire 
others, for WHAT HE TAUGHT, HE 
WAS. 

«¢ Happy had it been for his coun- 
try, happy for the Society of which 
he was a member, happy for those, 
to whom he was endeared by ties 
of acquaintance, blood, and friend- 
ship, had the unerring hand of Pro- 
vidence prolonged a life of so much 
worth! But let us rather rejoice in 
the good he has done, and that HE 
WAS ONCE ougRs, than repine at 
our loss, and the disappointment of 
our iondest wishes.’’ 

‘Nore. The above character 
Mr. Hutcheson was drawn by 
Mr. Moor, professor of Greek in the 
university of > Ny ae oe 

The life of ~ oe SE pretixed 
to the quarto edition of his moral 
philosophy was written by Dr. 

Leechman, principal of the college 
of Glasgow, and is one of the finest 
pieces of biography in the English 
language. 

There was a striking likeness of 
Mr. Hutcheson made in wax, by 
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the ipgenious Mr. Gausset, from 
which a large medallion was cast by 
A. Selvi, at Florence; a general 
description of which, with an en- 
grav'ng, may be seen in count Maz- 
zuchelli’s museum, published at 
Venice, 1763, 2 vols. fol. Lat. et 
lial. entitled, *«* Numismata virorum 
doctrina prestantium.”’ See the 
engraving x also in Hollis’s Memoirs, 
vol. 2. p. 586, and the medallion 
in silver, in the Cabinet at Cam- 
bridge, presented by Mr. Hollis. 

V. A dialogue between a Knyght 
and a Clerke, concerning the power 
spiritual and temporal. By Wi - 
LIAM OccHAM. Imprinted at Lon- 
don, in Flete strete, in the house of 
Thomas Berthelet. 1559. 12mo. 

A former possessor of this curi- 
ous book, R. Nicholson, has pre- 
fixed to it several pages of his re- 
marks upon Occham, and the cha- 
racter of this learned disputant, from 
Fox’s Monuments of the Church, 
J. C. Scaliger, Trithemius, and se- 
veral others, under the title of ** Ro- 
berti Nicholson Eclecta.’? These 
are succeeded by six pages of 
‘‘ Englishe Epicke Poetrie,’’? and 
additional notes, selections, &c. 

“The said William Occham 
flourished Anno Domini 1326, and 
after, in the raigne of Edward III. 
kinge of England. He was born 
at Oke-ham, nere Ripley, in the 
countie of Surrey, about 20 miles 
southwest from London. He was 
buried in a monasterie of the mi- 
norite in the famous citie of Mona- 
chium, or Munchen, in Bavaria: 
this inscription on marble was plac- 
ed over him ; 


» DECIMO APRILIS 


OBIIT 


EXIMIUS 


DOCTOR SACRA THEOLOGILA, 


FRATER 


GULIELMUS, DICTUS 


OCCAN, DE ANGLIA, 


RERUM IN ANGLIA TUNC POTIEBATUR 
EDVARDUS TERTIUS.” 
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Occham studied under the famous 
Scotus. After he had completed 
his studies and left his master, he 
publickly attacked his doctrines. 
So noted was he for controversy, 
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that one of the friends of Scotus 
wrote thus on his death: 


*‘ Nunc est mortuus, ut apparet, 
Sed si viveret id negaret.’ 








For the Anthology. 
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‘¢ Common reason and humanity will have some influence upon mankind, 


whatever becomes of speculations.” 


COMPASSION is not unming- 
led pain. In certain cases pleasure 
prevails in our sympathies with the 
unhappy. The true pathetick im 
composition is pleasing to the mass 
of readers. Moving eloquence, 1m- 
passioned oratory, is a grateful re- 
past to the multitude. Deep trage- 
dy is one of the luxuries of both 
literary amateurs and the common 
people. When it makes them glow, 
and tremble, and weep, it is pro- 
nouncedahighentertainment. Those 
tragedies, which terminate unhap- 
pily, in which, after a series of per- 
plexities and woes, there is no revo- 
lution of fortune in favour of the 
principal character; and he sinks 
under conflicting passions, or accu- 
mulated ills, have as much success 
with the publick as those, which dis- 
pense more exact poetical justice. 
{In the opinion of Mr. Addison, 
King Lear reformed has lost half its 
beauty ; ; though other doctors insist, 
that the venerable monarch and his 
dutiful daughter ought, upon every 
principle, to be recovered to pros- 
perity in the end. It is certain, 
however, that, in many instances, a 
work of genius, whether of the ora- 
tor, the poet, or the painter, derives 
its merit and attraction from its com- 

mand over the painful passions. 
Hence criticks and philosophers, 


butler. 


not less than moralists and divines, 
have not omitted to inquire how it 
happens, that affecting objects and 
representations ever impart pleasure. 
They have advanced different and 
opposite hypotheses, intended to ex- 
plain this mysterious part of our 
constitution. 

Various theories upon this sub- 
ject are cited and discussed in the 
Philosophy of Rhetorick, by Dr. 
Campbell. With the assistance of 
this author, the Remarker will in- 
troduce them to his readers, with 
some observations on their respective 
merits and defects. 

The Abbe Du Bos has a name 
among that class of writers, who 
have taken in charge the feelings of 
mankind, upon what is beautiful and 
deformed im nature and art, and who 
lay down rules to enable us to smile 
or weep, to be pleased or displeased, 
alwaysinthe right place, and theright 
measure.* According to him, * few 
things are more disagreeable to the 
mind than that listlessness, into 
which it falls, when it has nothing 
to occupy it, or to awaken the pas- 
sions. ‘l’o get relief from this irk- 
some state it seeks with avidity, 
every amusement and pursuit, busi- 

* Criticul Reflections on poctry, 
painting and musick, Translated by 
Nugent. 
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ness, gaming, news, shows, publick 
executions, romances. Whatever 
will rouse the passions and take off 
the mind’s attention from itself, 
grateful. For this purpose, it mat- 
ters not what the emotion be, only 
the stronger it is, so much the bet- 
ter. For this reason,” he says, 
‘‘ those passions, which in them- 
selves are most afflicting and dis- 
agreeable, are preferable to the plea- 
gant, inasmuch, as they most effectu- 
ally relieve the soul from that op- 
pressive languor, which preys upon 
it in a state of inactivity. They 
afford it ample occupation, and by 
giving play to its latent movements 
and springs of action, convey a plea- 
sure, which more than counter- 
balances the pain.” 

To be rescued from that torpid, 
but corrosive rest, which the Abbe 
mentions, is indispensible to enjoy- 
ment. Our happiness is derived 
from the exercise of our faculties 
and affections upon suitable objects. 
‘The restlessness of those who are at 
rest, the wants of those who want 
nothing,’ are well understood. The 
pain of sloth, of vacuity, ennui, or 
tedium vite, has been represented 
by one of the modern philosophers, 
not indeed of the highest authority, 
as the matin spring of human actions 
and improvements, and the cause of 
the distinction between men and 
brutes. Most persons have, at some 
time or other, felt a weariness of 
life, an oppressive sense of the nihil- 
ity of things, and lamented the insi- 
pidity of their ordinary pursuits and 
amusements. ‘This malady is most 
common in those, who have suffer- 
ed their minds to sink into a relaxed 
and indolent tone; or who are 
not compelled by circumstances, to 
make exertion. If any have not 
observed the laws of moderation, 


~ 


in the indulgence of pleasure, 


whether gay amusements, or sensual 
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gratifications, the spirit of enjoyment 
soon languishes and calls for more 
pungent excitements. When the 
imagination and sensibility have not 
been subjected to discipline, or have 
been rendered sickly and ecceutrick 
by the habit of novel reading, the 
people and affairs of this every day 
world, and the common duties of 
life, of course, want power to inter- 
est. 

There is a great choice of 
ventives and remedies for this irk- 
some vacuity, and listlessness of 
mind. They should be differently 
applied, according to the nature of 
the case. The ‘evil is averted or 
counteracted by varied and habitual 
employment, with proper intervals 
of harmless recreation, by the inter- 
esting cares of social and domestick 
life, ‘by the pursuits of literature, 
science aud taste, by attention to 
the external sciences, which at once 
afford novelty, and require exertion, 
by cherishing the sentiments of 
devotion, and the charities and the 
hopes of religion. ‘* That mind 
will never be vacant, which 1s fre- 
quently recalled, by stated Het 
to meditations on et ternal i interests 5 
nor can any hour be long, which j 1S 
spent in obtaining some new quali- 
fication for celestial happiness.”’ 

The doctrine of Du Bos seems to 
be, that the strength, not the qual- 
ity of emotions, ‘determines their 
influence upon enjoyment. One 
would think, he had in view those 
distempered minds, of which it may 

e almost said, they are never hap- 
py, unless they are miserable : such 
was that of the French lady, who, in 
giving an account of her suffering 
from afaithless lover, concluded w oh 
the exclamation, “ Ah! c’etoit le 
bontemps,j’etois bien malheureuse.”’ 
The suggestions of the Abbe are 
right, as they respect the dissatisfied 
state of the person, who wants m- 
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teresting objects of attention and 
pursuit. They show that it is de- 
sirable, that passion of some kind 
or other, should be excited ; but 
they do not show why a painful ; 13 
preferable, 1 in any case, to a pleas- 
ant emotion. ‘The sensations pro- 
duced by exhibitions of misery, af- 
ford, he says, a more effectual cure 
for languor and indolence, than 
those occasioned by prosperous 
scenes 3; sympathy with sorrow is 
more addressed by those who would 
rouse attention, than sympathy with 
joy ; because the former are more 
powerful They give a stronger 
impulse ; they rouse the soul more 
completely from its torpor. It is 
true, in general, that painful impres- 
sions are the most violent and last- 
ing. We adopt more easily and 
entirely the suffering, than the en- 
joyment of a fellow being. Yet 
there are instances, in which the 
first impulse of joy has been even 
fatal. Chilo, the Lacedemonian, 
died upon heariug that his son had 
gained a prize in the Olympick 
games. Sophocles is related to 
have died in consequence of a deci- 
sion, in a contest of honour, being 
pronounced in his favour. In 
these, and other cases of the kind, 
without doubt, the previcus state 
of anxiety and suspense contributed 
to the effect. It is not the superi- 
our strength merely of the painful 
passions and sympathetick emo- 
tions, which gives them their attrac- 
tive power, and recommends them 
to authors and artists, to be called 
into exercise, by the efforts of gen- 
ius and skill. In real life, the 
measure of pain excited by objects 
of suffering, may greatly exceed 
any delight there is in compassion. 
Without all the sensibility of the 
ancient poet, who, it is said, wrote 
abook describing the miseries of 
the human state, and was so affected 
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with the picture he had drawn, that 
he destroyed himself at the conclu- 
sion of his task, we may be often 
lad to take back indifference, and 
dispense with pity. A work of fic- 
tion, in prose or poetry, a drama or 
epopee may have descriptions too full 
of horrours and miseries, to consist 
with that measure of sympathy, 
which is pleasant, so as to excite 
only aversion and disgust. Yet in 
such instances the indolence of the 
mind is roused, the languor, which 
makes the spectacle of woe so grate- 
ful, is removed. If then the dis- 
tressful passions contain a mixture 
of pleasure, it arises less from their 
strength, than from the agreeable 
affections, with which they are con- 
nected, or the interest taken in the 
display of respectable and virtuous 
energies of the mind and heart. 
Fontenelle’s hypothesis is ex- 
pressed in a translation by Mr. 
Hume.* ‘ Pleasure and pain, 
which are two sentiments so differ- 
ent in themselves, differ not so much 
in their cause. ‘The movement of 
pleasure, pushed a little too far, be- 
comes pain ; and the movement of 
pain, a little moderated, becomes 
pleasure. Hence it proceeds, that 
there is such a thing as a sorrow, 
soft and agreeable. It is a pain 
weakened and diminished. The 
heart likes, naturally, to be-moved 
aud affected. Melancholy objects 
suit it, and even disastrous and sor- 
rowful, provided they are softened 
by some circumstance. It is certain 
that, on the theatre, the representa- 
tion has almost the effect of reality ; 
vet it has not altogether that effect. 
However we may be hurried away 
by the spectacle, whxtever dominion 
the senses and imagination may 
usurp over the reason; there still 
lurks at the bottom a certain idea 
of falsehood in the whole of what 
* Essay on Tragedy. 
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we see. This idea, though weak 
and disguised, suffices to diminish 
the pain, which we suffer from the 
misfortunes of those, whom we love ; 
and to reduce that affliction to such 
a pitch as converts it into pleasure. 
We weep for the misfortunes of a 
hero, to whom we are attached. In 
the same instant we comfort our- 
selves by reflecting, that it is nothing 
but a fiction : aid it is precisely that 
mixture of sentiments, which com- 
poses an agreeable sorrow, and tears, 
that delightus. Butasthat affliction, 
which is caused by exterior and 
sensible objects, 1s stronger than the 
consolation, which arises from an 
internal reflection, they are the ef- 
fects and symptoms of sorrow, 
which ought to prevail in the com- 
position. 

It cannot be ill-nature in a crit- 
ick, to charge this account with 
verbiage. It conveys no meaning 
ora false one. It is justly inquired, 
how much must a merchant’s loss 
of property fall short of his whole 
fortune, to affect him, like gain, with 
positive delight. How small must 
the provocation or affront be, to 
cnanige resentment into gratitude, 
and affect us like a mark of respect. 
The principal truth, which is con. 
tained in the position that pain 
moderated becomes pleasure, and 
pleasure increased, pain, is this, that 
in a mixture of agreeable and disz- 
greeable, the former are often height- 
ened bythelatter. Thiscritick says, 
that in all representations of human 
nature in trouble, the grief arises 
from viewing them as real, and the 
pleasure from the recollection that 
they are feigned. but it is not 
only feigned, but actual calamity, 
which is sometimes attractive. Men 
are prone to believe that a story 
which moves them is true, and un- 
willing to admit evidence that it is 
a fiction, because it will diminish 
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their satisfaction. Fiction is con- 
trived, as far as possible, to appear 
reality. ‘Tragical narratives, and des- 
criptions of orators and historians, 
on which we rely, are read with de- 
light. Disastrous events, that have 
come within our knowledge, are re- 
lated and heard with avidity. All 
this evinces, that there may be a 
great interest taken in objects of 
suffering, without that viene cir- 
cumstance, which Fontenelle makes 
the source of the pleasure, viz. the 
recollection that we are grieving 
for a creature of fancy. 

In respect to all fictitious repre- 
Sensations, especially the drama ; 
the effect does not imply a belief 
that all which passes before is real- 
ity. The mechanical contrivances 
and other concomitants of a theatri- 
cal exhibition never produce a per- 
fect illusion. There can be no an- 
swer to the main doctrine of John- 
son upon this subject in his preface 
to Shakespeare. The scene of a 
play is laid in Athens or Rome, but 
the place where it is acted is known 
to be neither Athens or Rome, but 
a modern theatre. ‘The players are 
known to be players. The stage is 
never mistaken for an apartment ina 
palace, or for a field of battle. Imi- 
tations move our passions not be- 
cause they are conceived to be real- 
ities, but because they bring realities 
to mind. ‘The misery which we 
lament is such as we apprehend 
might be, or has been, and not what 
we believe to exist. There isa con- 
sciousness of fiction throughout the 
representation, If the suffering 
displayed be extreme and shocking, 
we do not find relief by thinking it 
is painted woe ; but we feel disgust 
and horror ; and avoid seeing it 
again, as we should avoid any real 
distress, which we wanted fortitude 
to support. 
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Mr. Hume’s theory in his Essay 


on Tragedy, and which he calls a 
supplement to the two preceding, 
is reducible to two positions. ‘The 


first that tragedy and pathetick elo- 


quence please and move by exhibiting 


distress with distinctness, force and 
life. ‘The question is where it was. 
He has said no more than this, that 
the picture of a melancholy scene is 
contemplated with more pleasure, the 
more perfectly it is executed. The 
inquiry may still be made, whence 
arises this pleasure ? the other po- 
sition is, that the delight received 
from descriptions and addresses that 
raise the melancholy feelings is ad- 
miration of the genius and talent, 


which the historian or poet, the or- 


ator or actor display. ‘The pleasure 
of criticism, of detecting the ability 
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and art of a speaker is not only 
distinct from the pathetick effect of 
his eloquence, but is in a great de- 
gree inconsistent with it. ‘The au- 
dience are never more pleased than 
when they forget the speaker and 


his art in his subject. When he 
excites our sympathetick emotions 
it is rather by concealing than dis- 
playing art. A critick may employ 
himself in judging of the genius, and 
skill of the orator, but he cannot 
at the same time be a subject of the 
passions intended to be raised. The 
great proportion of hearers approve 
the person who speaks to their hearts 
and commend his performance. 
But how it is accomplished, they 
neither give themselves the trouble 
to consider, nor attempt to explain. 
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RAPPEL DES JUIFS. 

THERE was a book with this title 
published in the year 1643, in small 
Svo. without the name of printer, 
or place ; but the manuscript was 
in the possession of the Pere Simon, 
and the author is known to be Isaac 
La Peyrere, who seriously maintain- 
ed in a book, entitled Preadamita, 
that there were men before Adam, 
and proved it, as he thought, from 
the 5th Rom. v. 12, 13, 14. The 
work, of which we now intend to 
say something, called “ Rappel des 
Juifs,”’ is one of the most rare and 
curious in the world, for it was sup- 
pressed by the magistrates as soon 
as it appeared. I saw the only 
complete copyin Paris, and care- 
fully read the preface twice over. 
In it he predicts the recal of the 
Jews, and their restoration to the 


holy land; which is to recover its 
ancient fertility. A temporal chris. 
tian prince, he predicts, shall be their 
leader, more just, and more victori- 
ous than any of their ancient kings ; 
this king, he says, must be a king 
of France, and that he shall attain 
to universal dominion. The reasons 
which he gives for its being a king 
of France are curious. 1. Because 
he is the most christian king, and 
the oldest son of the church. The 
second and third reasons are still 
more fanciful. The 4th is: ‘ be- 
cause it 1s probable that Trance will 
be the place, where the Jews will 
be first invited to collect, in order 
to become christians, and where 
they will find a retreat from the 
persecutions, which they suffer un- 
der other governments. For France 
is a land of franchise, (freedom.) lt 
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allows no slavery ; whoever steps 
upou it is free.’’ 

This extract from Peyrere’s pre- 
face might have been shown to the 
Emperour Napoleon before his de- 
cree, for the convocation of Jewish 
deputies from every part of Europe. 
Certain it is, that an extract appear- 
ed in the Moniteur, during the 
meeting of the Assembly, and I at 
first supposed it to be a fabrication, 
intended to flatter the Emperour, 
and favour his projects. But upon 
seeing the rare and extraordinary 
work, from which it was taken, I 
made a note of the passage. 

The treatise, called ‘ Preada- 
mitz,”’ is not rare, though this also 
was condemned to be burnt, and 
the author thrown into prison, at 
Brussels. Menage had requested 
the author to send him a copy 
* before it came to /ight.”? Peyrere 
understood the word, and sent him 
the book, with this verse of Ovid, 
changing only urbem for ignem. 

“* Parve, nec invideo, sine me, liber ibis 

In 1gnem.” 

This odd man pretended to have 
recanted his errours, and obtained 
absolution from the Pope ; but he 
was at last far from being a papist, 
and died with his head full of his 
Preadamitick notions. Here is his 
epitaph, copied from the Mena- 
giana. 

**La Peyrére ici git, ce bon Israélite, 

Huguenot, Catholique, enfin Pré-ada- 
mite. 

Quatre religions lui plurent 4 la fois, 

Et son indifference étoit si peu com- 
mune, 

Quepres quatre-vingt ans qu’il eut a 
faire un choix, 


I.e bon homme partit, et n’en choisit 
pas une.” 


MILTON. 

THE wonderful sublimity of the 
two first books of Paradise Lost, is, 
perhaps, the cause of the neglect of 
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We are sooner 


the other parts. 
wearied with following, than Milton 


with leading us’ If no human wing 
could long continue such flights 
through the expanse of creation, as- 
suredly the eyes of common men 
cannot pursue its track. 

But when he becomes a meta- 
physician, we desert him with wea- 
riness, and almost with disgust. It 
is vain to declaim against the preju- 
dice of Dr. Johnson, and to deny 
the justice of his decision : every 
man’s experience satisfies him of its 
truth: we lay Milton down, and 
forget to resume him. 

To induce those who have de- 
voured the early books of the Par- 
adise Lost for the twentieth time, 
before reading the latter ones for 
the first, to renew their study of 
Milton and to persevere in it, it is 
enough to assert, that, if we would 
read him only for the poetry, and 
not for the narration, if we would 
look for placid beauties, as well as 
astonishing grandeur, contemplate 
the lawns of pastoral, as eagerly as 
the fields of epick song, and become 
as susceptible of delight from Eden, 
as of terrour from Hell, we may 
learn to enjoy in him the same qual- 
ities, as charm us in Collins and 
Thomson, in Goldsmith and Pope. 

Our great heroick poet has as 
much art in his disposition of events, 
as greatness in his conception of 
them. None ever introduced so 
great a compliment to his principal 
character, as Milton has bestowed 
upon Eve, and at the most interest- 
ing time in her history, one moment 
before the fall. ~The ninth bodk 
should be perused at one sitting to 
enjoy it. We see the serpent, wind- 
ing through the garden, plotting 
some device to tempt our parerits to 
disobedience, and to destroy all their 
posterity : fearful of encountering 
them together, he hoped to meet 
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the woman alone. We have next 
the enchanting description of para- 
dise and of Eve, its chief ornament, 
which a poet of ordinary notions 
would have employed instantly to 
inflame the demon by contrast with 
his own feelings and proper habita- 
tious. But’ the mighty magician, 
who invests supernatural beings with 
bodily organs, and plays them before 
our eyes, as he pleases, who exhibits 
ancelick natures under the operation 
of human passions, who makes 
Mammon mean spirited, and Beel- 
zebub magnanimous, Moloch fierce 
and Belial gentle devils, has given 
us a picture infinitely more interest- 
ing. At the first moment of be- 
holding Eve 


“ the evil one abstracted stood 
“ From his own evil.” 





The personified and compact es- 
sence of malignity is instantly chang- 
ed. Of such an idea nothing could 
equal the happiness, except the 
exclamation, that Satan, recover- 
ing himself, immediately utters, 
“ Thoughts ! whither have ye led 
me !’? which is unequalled by any 
passage in the volume for surprise 
and dramatick effect. 


CONVERSATION. 

* READING,” says Lord Ba- 
con, * makes the full man, confer- 
ence the ready man, and writing, 
the exact man.’’ Conference, as it 
is here stiled, or social conversation, 
embraces pleasures and advantages 
not to be derived either from reading 
or composing. Properly conduct- 
ed, therefore, it excludes your * sed- 
entary weavers of long tales,’’ and 
professional manufacturers of dry 
dissertations. It is often our lot, 
however, to fall into a circle, where 
one of these spoilers of social life 
has taken his ground without a sin- 
gle rival, or any interlocutor, who is 
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permitted to reply with his yes or no. 
I do not object to a pertinent story, 
if it be not a long one, though it be 
told for the **nine hundred and 
ninety ninth time ;”? but when one 
is unremittingly persecuted by a 
prating fellow, who relates, at a sin. 
gle interview, the history of his life, 
the pedigree of his horse, and the 
biography of his spaniel, with a 
thousand particularities, which, 
probably, never exceedingly interest- 
ed his own little self ; one is dispos- 
ed to inguire, whether some means 
might not be resorted to, in order 
to rid society of such a troublesome 
member. 

The other class of intruders, to 
which I have alluded, is made up of 
those reading, speculating, or tech- 
nical men, who, having acquired in 
their closets that, of which they 
seem to apprehend every one else to 
be ignorant, commence grave dis- 
courses on different subjects, with- 
out regard to the character of their 
audience, and address the learned or 
ignorant, their superiors, their equals, 
or their inferiors, as if they imagin- 
ed themselves a sort of professors, 
surrounded by pupils who were look- 
ing up to them for instruction. I 
have heard of one of these sage 
Doctors (not in anatomy) who, 
having acquired a superficial knowl- 
edge of the humours and structure 
of the eye, discoursed for some time 
without notes, to an old lady, that 
was, probably, experiencing the 
usual failure of sight at her age : 
he arrayed his philosophical treatise 
in all the technical phraseology of 
the books, and produced a whole, 
that was equally astonishing to the 
few spectators present, and to the 
good, simpering gentlewoman, who 
did not know opticks from algebra. 

[ shall mention one other descrip- 
tion of character, which interrupts 
the pleasure of the social circle : it 
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is the captious man, who claims to 
be the only one that is able to set 
you right, under any mistake into 
which you are supposed to fall. He 
does not belong toa class that is 
really the most knowing ; for knowl- 
edge is generally diffident. This 
‘6 anser inter olores’’? will often hiss 
with contempt, when the errour is 
really his own. You may find him 
triumphing in the detection of a sup- 
posed anachronism, when he himself 
mistakes the date ; or sneering at 
the interpretation of a passage from 
the sacred writings, which he is 
compelled afterwards to acknowl- 
edge the true exposition. 

I propose, that, hereafter, the man 
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who wishes to give in detail the his- 
tory of himself, or his companions, 
or his domesticated animals, should 
hire his audience, as in some coun- 
tries they hire mourners to a fune- 
ral ; that be who delivers his oral 
dissertations, should be obliged to 
publish a certain number of copies 
at his own expeuse, as candidates 
for certain degrees are their inaugu- 
ral dissertations ; and that the cap- 
tious man should, whenever detected 
in an errour, be liable to a high pe- 
cuntary mulct, for the benefit of the 
modest and good humoured, of 
whose mortification and embarrass- 
ment he may, at any time, have been 
the occasion. 








CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 


LORD KAMES AND 


MRS. MONTAGU. 
Mrs. Montagu in a tour she made to the Highlands in the autumn of 1766, 


spent some days at Blair-Drummond with Lord Kames. 


after her return 


to her country seat in Northumberland, the noble Lord thus addresses her in 


a letter dated 29th Oct. 1766. 


Letter 1. 
TO MRS. MONTAGU. 

*¢ On no one thing at present is 
my heart more bent than to have 
Mrs. Montagu’s good opinion ; and 
although I imagined I could write 
to her with as much ease, as I could 
make her a visit at her old castle of 
Denton Hall, yet when it came to 
the trial, my heart failed me, and I 
put the business off from day to day, 
till I came to be troubled in mind 
with a spectre, that appeared in the 
shape of neglected duty. Unless 
for this powerful call, I blush to 
own, that probably I should have 
fallen a sacrifice to that contempti- 
ble virtue, called bashfulness. 

“ Qn the 10th day of Septem- 
ber last, I saw Mrs. Montagu 
carried off coporally in a postchaise 
from Blair-Drummond : 


nd yet, 


strange to say, she has beenthe chief 
of our dramatis persone ever since. 
In my solitary walks she has never 
ceased to be my faithful compan- 
ion, and has inspired me with most 
valuable hints for my rural embel- 
lishments. Follows a sketch of 
some oi them. You will probably 
remember the long polished walk 
along the side of the river. That 
walk is to be extended over a great 
variety of ground, and to take ina 
variety of obj ‘cts, so as to make a 
circuit of not less than four miles. 
One part is enchanting : the road 
sinks imperceptibly into a hollow, 
originally the bed of a river, lined 
on both sides with high banks cov- 
ered with wood, which hides every 
object from the sight, but the sky. 
Lmerging 1:to open day-light, the 
first object that strikes the eye is 
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the noble Castle of Stirling, situated 
on a rock, wild and romantick. 

« A rill of water runs neglected 
through the fields, obscured by 
pretty high banks. It is proposed 
that the water be raised in different 
places by stone buildings, imitating 
natural rocks, which will make some 
beautiful cascades. The banks to 
be planted with flowering shrubs, 
and access to the whole by gravel 
paths. The groupe will produce a 
mixture of sweetness and liveliness, 
which makes fine harmony in gar- 
dening, as well as in /ife. 

‘ There is a mass of wood, as 
you will recollect, near the house, 
of at least six or seven acres, grown 

up by neglect, to an impenetrable 
thicket. I ordered a path to be 
made in it, and, on my return from 
the circuit, was agreeably surprised 
to find a great variety of pleasing 
heights and hollows, which had lain 
quite concealed. I propose this 
for a winter-garden ; sand-walks to 
be carried through it in all direc- 
tions ; and a variety of evergreens 
will afford shelter, verdure and dry- 
footing all the winter over. I enjoy 
this spot even by anticipation, the 
scene of many amusing thoughts 


with a sensible companion, and of 


meditation when alone. 

‘* But amongst my other plans, [ 
have not forgot the spot pitched 
upon by you for a seat ; and because 
every thing belonging to you should 
have so mething peculiar, the bot- 
tom to be free from wet, is contriv- 
ed to fold up, and to have for its 
ornament, a plate of brass with this 
scription, ** Rest, and contemplate 
‘the beauties of art and nature.”’ 

‘Did you never observe, that 
those naturally the most bashful, 
becom 1e, by h. bit, the most forw rard. 
The effort to surmount an obstacle 
gives an imvulse that carries one to 


the opp: site ext reme. This 1s at 
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present the case with your humble 
servant ; for now he says, that were 
you ever so fatigued you must lis- 
ten a little longer. A new edition 
of the Elements of Criticism is de- 
manded, and, if you approve, I will 
add some remarks to the following 
purpose. In things merely orna- 
mental, nothing can do better than 
to copy the works of nature. 
Hence the beauty of Chinese paper, 
imitating plants and flowers, flower- 
ed silks, &c. But in things made 
for use, the parts ought to be so 
constructed as to answer precisely 
their purpose. Such things, it is 
true, may admit of ornament ; but 
the constituent parts and the orna- 
ments ought not to be jumbled to- 
gether. I admit, for example, car- 
ved work on a chair, representing 
leaves cr flowers ; but what is the 
meaning of giving feet to a chair 
representing those of a lion, or of 
an eagle ? What do you think of 
teaspoons made to imitate the leaf 
of atree? A leafis of all things the 
least proper for a spoon. And 
does not there he the same objection 
against a fabrick for holding candles, 
composed of artificial branches and 
leaves, with artificial birds sitting 
upon them ? I will not dissemble, 
that my purpose in these questions 
is to draw you by degrees into a 
critical correspondence. Would it 
be too much for me to hope for 
your assistance in the intended new 
edition of the Elements ? I should 
be proud to have your name con- 
joined with mine in that work. 

“It is needless to fatigue you 
with explaining what has prevented 
my intended visit to Denton Hall 
at this time : several circumstances 
have made it impracticable. I do 
not despair of seeing you at London. 
ae t, at ‘aay rate, you are bound in 

‘ratitude to employ the first oppor- 
catty upon another visit to Blair. 
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Drummond, considering the changes 
that are to be made, and the money 
to be laid out upon your account. 
If we once get you there again, you 
shall not so easily escape as at first. 
Your landlady remarked on your 
departure, ** Mrs. Montagu seems to 
be ma great hurry.” Perhaps not, 
said I; but I did not care to press 
her, as I know you are not fond of 
new faces. ‘* A most unlucky mis- 
take,”’ replied she ; “ for I know 
not such an agreeable woman, or so 
comfortable a companion : I could 
pass my life with her.”’ And the 
same would be the taste of, Madam, 
your devoted servant ; I hope in 
time to merit the appellation of your 


faithful friend, 
Henry Home.” 


Letter 2. 
MRS. MONTAGU TO LORD KAMES. 
Denton, Nov. 4, 1766. 


MY LORD, ° 

“IT never knew a wise and cel- 
ebrated person, who was not afraid 
te write a letter to a trifling corres- 
pondent ; for when such a man looks 
down from the summit of his wis- 
dom, and the pinnacle of his repu- 
tation, upon so low and minute an 
object as a common letter, his head 
begins to turn, and his sight to grow 
unsteady. So, Sir, take the pains 
and the penalties, withthe painful pre- 
eminence of your elevation ; whilst 
I, who am on a level with such mat- 
ters, enjoy the pleasure of writing 
without fear or wit, and the honour 
of corresponding with one who 
writes with both. Happily, what- 
ever flows from the heart goes most 
directly to the obtaining of that 
friendship you so kindly offer, and 
I am so desirous to establish. 

‘¢ I remember perfectly the walk 
vour Lordship mentions, and all the 
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beauties of that sweet place. It is 
happy for a person of your taste, to 
find in his morning’s walk. the pas- 
toral, the epick, and the tragick beau- 
ties. The gently murmuring river, 
the shady banks, the beautiful pas- 
tures, the noble castle of Stirling, ris- 
ing in the pride of impregnable 
strength, defying force audtime; and 
the ruined castle of the Regent, which 
brings to mind the tale of other times, 
the catastrophe of ambition, and 
the downfall of greatness, suggest 
the soft and tender, the sublime and 
the melancholy ideas, and exercise 
the various power and affections of 
the soul. Where there is this hap- 
py assemblage of poetick and ro- 
mantick beauties, so properly adapt- 
ed to his genius, we will sit and read 
the charming poet, who sings of 
Le Donne, i cavalieri, l’arme, gli amori, 
Le cortesie, l’audaci imprese. 

‘¢ | approve greatly of your lord- 
ship’s scheme of making a winter 
garden. We are apt to do in our 
gardens, as we do in our minds ; to 
cultivate the gay ornaments of the 
summer season, and aim at having all 
those things, which flourish by mild 
sunshine, and gracious dews ; for- 
getful of the rude elements of hu- 
man life, and regardless of the sea- 
sons of unfriendly and churlish 
weather, when sunbeams warm no 
more, and chilling hoar-frosts fall. 
Sage is the gardener who procures 
a friendly shelter of ever-greens to 
protect him from December storms, 
and cultivates the winter plants that 
adorn and enliven the dreary season, 
He is but half a philosopher, who, 
when the gardens of Epicurus are 
out of bloom, cannot retire into the 
Stoick’s walk ; and he is too much 
one, who would rigidly prohibit the 
gay flowers and sweet aromatics of 
the summer, and sit always under 
the cypress shade : so I expect te 
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find the roses and carnations at 
Blair-Drummond in June, as well 
as the snowdrop and cyclamen in 
December. ‘Your winter garden 
will be a moral lesson, as well as a 
pleasant walk for your posterity, re- 
commended to their cultivation, 
unfading merits and faithful friends.* 

«T am very glad there is gomg 
to be a new edition of the L/ements 
of Criticism, as 1 hope the work will 
be enlarged. Your Lordship does 
me very unmerited honour, in wish- 
ing my name joined to yours in that 
work ; it would be like setting the 
impression of my silver thimble be- 
side the droad seal of England. 

‘«* T agree entirely with your Lord- 
ship, that in things of use, the orna- 
meital part should be subordinate, 
and the propriety and fitness to its 
purpose should be apparent. The 
feet of a chair should express stead- 
iness and firmness. A claw, wheth- 
er of lion or eagle, is absurd ; as the 
business of it is not to snatch or 
tear, but to support.  Foliages 
round the frame of a chair or table, 
are not improper, they adorn the 
form, without perverting it ; and 
such ornaments are so natural, we 
may suppose, that in the ages of 
simplicity, in honour of extraordi- 
nary guests, or to add a gaiety to 
feasts, flowers and branches were 
put onthem. We have fine Gothick 
buildings in this country, and we 
have imported Grecian and Roman 
architecture ; but in regard to les 
meubles, we are still in a very barba- 
rous state. I think I could explain 
why we are so, if my letter was not 
already too long, to admit of tracing 
these things to their sources: soI 
shallonly observe, that the old Goths 
loved punning, and their most polite 


a 4 a ° 
Lord Kames inserted these observa- 
tions with some alterations, in a note in 
the new edition of “ Elements of Criti- 
<ism,” 
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descendants are addicted to concetti. 
The tealeaf imitated in a teaspoon, 
is most absurd ; but in the infancy 
and decline of taste, the imagination 
sports with resemblances, relations 
and analogies ; too weak to forma 
complete design, it pursues some 
hint given by the nature of the thing 
to be adorned. [I do not know 
whether I express myself intelligibly, 
but I mean something, though I 
am puzzled to communicate that 
meaning : I may say, as a certain 
Freach author does, however, Si je 
ne m’entends pas, je me devine.* 

‘¢ [am more than vain, I am proud 
of Mrs. Drummond’s partiality. 
I desire your Lordship to keep up 
my interest in that lady. She has 
so perfectly gained my esteem, that 
I should be grieved and mortified to 
lose any share of hers which she 
ever honoured me with. [I had the 
honour of a most polite and agreea- 
ble letter from her. I desire my 
most respectful compliments to her. 
I am rejoiced to find your Lordship 
thinks of being in London this win- 
ter. I hope Mrs. Drummond and 
your son will be of the party.—I 
am, with great esteem, my Lord, 
&e. &c. 


Exviz. Montacu.’’ 


*The Lady expresses her meaning 
with great perspicuity. But even in an 
age of refined taste, an inventive fancy 
may sport itself capriciously without 
offence in works where show is combin- 
ed with utility. Some of the Etruscan 
utensils, (as their lamps) are fantastical 
in the highest degree, both in their forms 
and decorations ; and the taste is not to 
be condemned, if it gives innocent 
amusement. A silver creampot in the 
form of a cow, which receives its con- 
tents by an opening in the back, and dis- 
charges them at the mouth, is not the 
most convenient form for its office, nor 
has the device much consonance to na- 
ture ; but if the utensil performs its 
purpose tolerably, and the workmanship 
is excellent, we do not admire it the less 
for the conceit. 
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POETRY. 
<> 9100000000000 =~ 


SELECTED. 


Ra 


RLEGY, OCCASIONED BY THE LOSS OF SEVERAL VALUED FRIENDS, 
WHOSE DEATHS SPEEDILY FOLLOWED EACH OTHER. 


Tenues fugit, ceu fumus,in auras. . »« « » « « VIRG 


YE fleeting forms, which Friendship’s arms inclose, 
From their warm circle quick ye glide away! 
Scarce have we lov’d your image, ere we lose : 
It stands, but while there’s time to wish its stay. 


Lamented objects of my lorn esteem ! 

Where are ye now, ye vanish’d visions, where ? 
Loose as the liquid texture of a dream, 

Ye melted from my mock’d embrace to air ! 


To the fond sight but one short instant shown, 
To be perceiv’d, approv’d, and disappear! 
Strange apparitions ! whither are ye flown? 
For corp’ral, palpable, end warm ye were! 


Ah! sure they were not empty shapes, I knew, 
But certain forms, that more than seem’d to be; 
It was not air. to which my bosom grew ; 

They were not phantoms,! was wont to see. 


I felt them substance, felt them fervent glow, 
Saw speculation in their beaming eyes, 

Heard from their lips life’s mellow accent flow, 
And mark’d, like mine, their human passions rise 


Yes, once they were : and are they nothing now ? 
Has al// they were for ever ceas’d to be? 

No more do those fair minds with virtue glow, 
That shed their virtuous beams no more on me ? 


Is living sou] but one fleet moment lent ? 
And that which beats and THinxs in human kind, 
But dust, whose wild and casual ferment 

Shoots into fits of life, and starts of mind ? 


Are powers that feel, how fair is Nature’s face; 
This beauteous frame of things that curious scan ? 
Its various parts inspect, compare, and class ; 

And trace, through all, unerring Wisdom’s plan ; 
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Powers, not alone, that what appears, perceive, 
That things waseen, by forceful inference, see ; 
Or, skill’d from acthing airy worlds to weave, 
With potent call, can bid what is not, be! 


Powers, at the magick of whose rousing voice, 
The past’s relenting tomb what was restores ! 
The shades awake of long departed joys, 

And time gives back again his buried hours! 


Are TuEsE but works of blindly labouring clay ? 
Wrought up by chance to reason’s glorious light ? 
That, kindling to a flash of mental day, 

With quick extinction die again to night ? 


It is not so: they cannot be extinct : 

Such sacred essence ne’er can shrink to nought : 
Who boasts the power on moral themes to think, 
O’er moral themes shall roll immortal thought. 


Yes, ye, that, kept by Memory’s wondrous skill, 
So firm in her retentive tablet stay, 

As firmly fixt abide in being still ; 

Fram’d to endure, ye ne’er shall pass away. 


Tis not alone your lov’d ideas wear, 

Warm in this heart, their colours undecay’d ; 
Preserv'd by Heav’n with corresponding care, 
Ye hold, yourselves, a bloom, that shall not fade. 


To this fair hope my trusting bosom clings: 
Nought from its hold shall wrench my fast belief ; 
For sweet the balm, the bleeding heart it brings, 
When Fricndship’s tomb inspires the virtuous grief. 
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Librum tuum legit ( quam diligentissime potui annotavi, que commutanda, quae eximenda, 


arbitrarer. Nam ego dicere verum assuevi. 
qui maxim. laudari merentur. PLIN. 
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Reports of cases ruled and adjudged 
in the several courts of the United 
States, and of Pennsylvania, held 
at the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment. By A. J. Dallas. Vol. 4. 
Philadelphia. P. Byrne.  8vo. 
pp- #72. 1807. 


THE rapid increase of publica- 
tions containing reports of cases, 
adju dged i in the various tribunals of 
justice in Great Britain and Ameri. 
ca, sufficiently prove the estimation, 
in which these valuable records of 
judicial history are held by the pub- 
lick. Indeed the utility of a gene- 
ral diffusion of the principles, upon 
which the security of property, life 
and reputation depend, must be 
manifest to all, who know and value 
the legitimate objects of govern- 
ment and society. In the dark ages 
of the world, antecedent to and du- 
ring the prevalence of the feudal 
system, laws seemed to be little more 
than a system for the benefit of mas- 
ters in the government of theirslaves; 
and the people scarcely felt an in- 
terest in the establishment or admi- 
nistration of codes, which had no 
respect to their security or comfort. 

The gross ignorance of the laity, 


who knew no art but war, necessa- 


rily rendered the clergy the sole de- 


positories of the law, as well as the 


religion, of their country ; and it is 
not surprising, that while the pre- 
cepts of our holy religion, and the 
forms of worship were concealed 
from the common eye, in language 
unattainable but by the arrogant 
few, that the laws and the proceed- 
ings of the courts of justice, under 
the controul of the same class of 
men, should be enveloped in myste- 
ries. 


The sudden declension of thie 
mischievous monopoly, after the re- 
formation had put to flight the army 
of monks, which infested England, 
and with them their arrogant pre- 
tensions to exclusive hetnladeds 3 iu the 
oligarchy, rather than the republick, 
of letters, opened to the world sour- 
ces of improvement, of which 
successive generations have availed 
themselves to purify the sciences 
from the rust of monastick pedantry, 
and to make them subservient to the 
comfort and happiness of society. 

The powerful spirit of commerce 
too had dissolved the charm, which 
bound the mind of man to disgrace- 
ful servitude, and unshackled pro- 
perty from the fetters, which ages 
of tyranny had fastened ; so that the 


fruits of labour became the right of 


him, by whose fatigue they were 
: ' ; 
earned. ‘The whole community 
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therefore became deeply concerned 
in the rules, made for the security 
of property, and for its transmission 
to those, for whom alone, except 
himself, man is willing to labour. 

In this state of things the prin- 
ciples of all the sciences became, in 
a degree, common property; the 
liberal, but prudent use of the press, 
giving to genius and industry the 
means of enjoying and improving all 
the discoveries of the times; this 
multiplying and magnifying the 
powers, by which the arts were 
drawn from under the ruins, which 
buried them for centuries, and giv- 
ing to science that polish and im- 
provement, which fitted it for the 
use andornament of the human mind. 

None of the sciences has, perhaps, 
derived so much advantage from be- 
ing opened to publick inspection,and 
having its gradual improvements dis- 
played to the publick eye, as juris- 
prudence. In the early times of its 
advancement, when judges were 
struggling with the innumerable 
briars and brambles, which the in- 
genuity of quibblers had thrown in 
the way of justice, had there been 
no record remaining of their success- 
ful combats, to this day we might 
have been shocked with the superi- 
ority of cunning over truth, and 
chicanery over justice. The early 
reports, however, contained nothing 
but the naked decisions of the 
judges, without the reasonings, upon 
which those decisions were formed. 
The independent mind yields with 
reluctance to authority, unsupport- 
ed by argument. The learning of 
each class of judges was permitted 
to die with its possessors, and those 
who followed were obliged to sub- 
mit implicitly to precedent, or strike 

ut for themselves a light, which 
also was doomed. to expire with 
those who produced it. This is the 
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general character of the first class 
of cases reported. 

The great lawyer and voluminous 
reporter, however, of queen Eliza- 
beth’s time, Sir Edward Coke, rush- 
ed into the other extreme, and con- 
founded the reader with the length 
and *minuteness of his cases. All 
the learning of all the books was 
put in requisition on every question, 
which was discussed; and, when 
reading the arguments of the report- 
er himself, which he seldom felt a 
disposition to curtail, we are equally 
astonished at the indefatigable re- 
searches of the lawyer, and the won- 
derful patience of his auditors. 
Many important principles, preserv- 
ed in that work of unparalleled la- 
bour, are known by every scientifick 
lawyer to be now of common use ; 
and a careful study of them, is the 
duty and interest of every young 
man, who aims at distinction, in the 
honourable profession of the law. 

If it be considerered next to a mi- 
racle, that, in a time of comparative 
barbarism and ignorance, a _ poet 
should have exhibited such, I am 
inclined to say, supernatural powers 
in the regions of fancy, that in these 
polished times, a successful imita- 
tion of him is the highest aim of the 
finest writers ; it should also be ac- 
knowledged wonderful, that in the 
same period existed a man,who, inthe 
less brilliant, but more laborious 
cuurse of legalinvestigation,exhibited 
a strength of intellect, power of -rea- 
soning, and diligence of research, 
which would put to the blush the 
most learned and industrious jurists 
of modern times. Like all other 
books, however, reports of law cases 
have become more valuable, in pro- 
portion to their cost in Jatter times. 
Less desire is shewn to increase the 
bulk, than to select their contents : 
and this improvement 1s produced by 
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competition. The modern English 
reports in relation to those of Sir 
Edward Coke, are like the writings 
of modern divines, compared to the 
everlasting ratiocinations of the fath- 
ers and of the early clergy. We find 
now, in the English books, just as 
much of every case, of the arguments 
of counsel, and of the reasons given by 
the judges for their opinions, as we 
want ; and instead of purchasing 
a great quantity of chaff for the sake 
of possessing a little wheat, it may 
be safely said that no man gets more 
the worth of his money, than the 
lawyer, who purchases reports. 

The foregoing remarks have been 
made to shew the importance of this 
department of science, and to in- 
crease the limited market of books, 
which cost so much time and labour, 
and which we fear do not always 
find their way to the shelves of those, 
for whose peculiar instruction they 
are designed. 

Let us imagine for a moment, that 
so great a luminary of the law, as 
Lord Mansfield, had died without 
leaving any monuments of his pro- 
found erudition, astonishing intelli- 
gence and painful investigation, but 
the memory of those, who were so 
happy as to witness his exalted tal- 
ents. What achasm should we find 
in the history of English jurispru- 
dence; and what labour would it 
cost to catch a glimpse of the light, 
which he so profusely scattered 
around him. How much uncertain- 
ty would there still be in the law 
merchant, and especially in that 
fruitful subject of controversy, con- 
tracts of insurance. Thanks to the 
patient labours of Burrow, Douglas 
and others, he lived not only for his 
own times, but for us and our pos- 
terity ; and as long as commerce 
shall be encouraged, and mercantile 
integrity shall be valuable, his mem- 
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ory, as well as theirs, who gave him 
immortality, willbe held in reverence, 

But enough has been said to shew 
the value of these publications in 
general. Their effect upon the 
judge in producing industry of re. 
search, and accuracy in opinion, up- 
on the advocate in improving his 
stile, and refining his argument, up- 
on the legislature in amending the 
laws, when found to operate injuri- 
ously, need not be stated. 

It is, therefore, with no common 
pleasure, we perceive a growing de- 
mand for these works. It is suffi- 
cient that we have lost the wisdom 
and learning of our judges from the 
first settlement of our country to 
the revolution. How valuable 
would be the history of their labours 
In ascertaining the origin of many of 
our customs, the cause of our devia- 
tion, in many instances, in our law 
proceedings, from those of England, 
and, in many other particulars, inter- 
esting to the moral and_ political 
state of our country; subjects now 
involved, and which ever will be in 
darkness and confusion, that would 
probably be intelligible, had we a 
regular history of our judicial trans- 
actions to resort to for information. 

After having said so much on 
this subject, we cannot refrain from 
another important effect, we think 
the publishing of reports in the sev- 
eral states of the Union will neces- 
sarily produce. Whatever some 
may think of the utility of preserv- 
ing distinct local customs and man- 
ners in the several states, so as to 
prevent the so much dreaded evil of 
a consolidation into one people, we 
think none will deny the advantage 
of having the same legal decisions 
on all general questions of contract, 
and, especially, on questions touch- 


ing the law merchant. The neces- 


sary intercourse between the citizens 
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of the different states, would seem 
to require that the great principles 
of law, applicable to commercial in- 
tercourse, should be the same in all 
the states. This will be the case, 
should the practice of publishing 
the decisions of the courts, and the 
reasonings of the judges, become 
general. Pride of character, and a 
desire to promote the publick good, 
will induce the judges of one state, 
to yield to the more powerful argu 
ments of those in another, and a 

eneral system of legal principles 
will be the result. 

We come at last to some obser- 
vations upon Mr. Dallas’ 4th vol- 
ume, a perusal of which, with a view 
to ascertain its merits, has given oc- 
casion to these préliminary observa- 
tions. Mr. Dallas has the merit of 
having led the way in this meritori- 
torious employment in the United 
States. He commenced his series 
of reports in 1790, and we believe 
it was the first volume of the kind 
published in America. ‘This 1s no 
mean merit. His brethren of the 
bar must feel obligations to him ; 
and there are others, who owe him 
some thanks for his labours. The 
present Governour M‘Kean acquir- 
ed the reputation of a learned judge 
and able lawyer, by the publicity 
Mr. Dallas has given to his talents. 
Whence was it that Pennsylvania 
acquired, as she certainly did, the 
eredit of having a more respectable 
judiciary and bar than any other 
state, but by Mr. Dallas’ record of 
their labours ? How much also has 
New York risen in publick estima- 
tion on these points, since their reg 
ular publication of the reports of 
their tribunals ? 

We cannot withhold an observa- 
tion, which occurred to us on read- 
ing a case reported in the first vol- 
ume, which was decided so early as 
1764. The question was, whether 


the insured of a ship, which had been 
captured, and recaptured, sold, and 
bought in by the captain for the 
former owner, who acquiescedin the 
purchase, should recover for a total 
or partial loss without abandonment 
of the ship. The court ruled that 
he could only recover an indemnity 
according to his loss. ‘The Supreme 
Judicial Court of this Common- 
wealth has given a contrary decis- 
ion in two cases ; but we are happy 
to hear that in a late case not yet 
reported, they have returned to the 
good common sense doctrine, so long 
ago established in Pennsylvania. 
We predict, when the learned and 
elaborate argument of one of our 
judges in the case of Oliver vs. the 
Newbury Port Insurance Company, 
shall be made publick, there will be 
no longer a question on the subject. 

We could say much in praise of 
Mr. Dallas for the great labour and 
attention bestowed upon his former 
volumes, to which we are indebted 
for all the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, until 
Mr. Cranch assumed that task ; but 
it is the 4th ovly which has arrested 
our particular attention. 

Ubi plura nitent, non ego paucis 
Offendar maculis. And yet it may 
be useful to suggest those points, 
in which we think Mr. Dallas has 
failed of making his book as perfect, 
as he might easily have done. 

First however, we will speak of 
its merits. The three great points 
to be attcuded to by a reporter are, 
a perspicuous statement of his cases, 
a condensed view of the arguments 
of counsel, and an accurate exhibi- 
tion of the reasons, upon which the 
judgment or decree is founded. 

We think Mr. D. has been happy 
in each of these particulars. He 
has generally given a lucid state of 
the tacts, which call for the appli- 
cation of the law. Probably this 
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however was not difficult, as in most 
cases a statement is drawn up by 
the counsel, who argue the cause, 
and they are careful to exclude every 
thing, which has no bearing upon 
the question submitted. With res- 
pect to the arguments of counsel he 
must have found some difficulty. 
His eminence at the bar was such, 
as to place him in the situation of 
an advocate in almost every case he 
has reported. He was necessarily 
therefore the hero of his own tale. 
Quorum pars magna fui, he could 
as truly say, as could the hero of 
the Eneid, when relating the trou- 
bles of Troy. He had therefore to 
resist the natural impulse to swell his 
own arguments,and contract those of 
his antagonists. He has however 
done as fairly, as any maa could in 
like circumstances, and we see but 
few instances of partiality to him- 
self. He has generally condensed 
the arguments of counsel into the 
form of propositions, and thus gives 
the substance in as small a compass 
as possible. 

To attempt to report the elo- 
quence of an advocate, would be 
fruitless ; so much of it depends up- 
on the manner, the voice, the gesture, 
the nice adaptation of words, that 
no reporter can catch enough of the 
figure to convey any likeness to his 
readers. Itis enough that we have 
the substantial reasons of the advo- 
cate, stripped of the ornament which 
might obscure but would seldom 
illustrate them. 

But there are faults in this book, 
which a reviewer ought not to pass 
without notice. If there be any 
advantage in giving to the pub- 
lick opinions of such literary works, 
as are from time to time ushered into 
notice, it must principally lie in ex- 
posing the errours of the authors, 
that those, who succeed them in like 
labours, may produce their works in 
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a more finished state to the publick 
eye. 

A general view of this 4th vol. of 
Mr. Dallas cannot but excite a sus- 
picion, that, being about to with. 
draw from his labours, as an author, 
labours, which we are glad to un- 
derstand have been handsomely re- 
munerated, he was solicitous to make 
the most of the materials on hand, 
in order that a volume of decent size 
might terminate his career and round 
off his profits. 

This suspicion arises from several 
considerations, of which the follow- 
ing are the most important : Ist. He 
has pressed into his service, cases, 
which were discussed in several dis- 
tinct and independent courts, which 
we think very injudicious. The 
reader will find in this book, cases, 
decided by the Supreme Court of 
U.S. by the Circuit Courts of the 
same, by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania, the court of Errors 
and Appeals, and even a case in the 
Mayor’s Court of the city of Phi- 
ladelphia. Yd. There are no less 
than five cases reported, in which 
the same facts are presented for 
decision,and the decision is the same 
in all, viz. that to give the Federal 
courts jurisdiction, it must appear 
on the record, that the parties are 
citizens of different states. Surely 
it would have been sufficient to have 
given us one of these cases, and to 
have referred, in the margin, to 
others, especially as the decisions 
were governed by the case of Bing- 
ham and others vs. Cabot, which is 
ably reported in the third volume of 
this work, and which was decided 
by the highest judiciary tribunal in 
the United States. 

In one of these cases, viz. Moss- 
man, executor, vs. Hoffman, we dis- 
cover a singular mistake : a writ of 
error is brought to reverse the pro- 
ceedings in a bill in equity, because 
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it did not appear in the record of 
those proceedings, that the plaintiff 
ot defendant was an alien, or that 
they were citizens of different states. 
The court are made to say, that the 
proceedings in equity are void for 
this defect, and yet to order that 
the writ of error be quashed. There 
are many cases reported also, which 
did not deserve to make part of this 
book. We refer principally to that 
class of cases, which are tried by 
the jury, and where the law is stat- 
ed from the bench, but without any 
appearance of research or delibera- 
tion. Jaw opinions, thus delivered, 
can never become authorities, and 
therefore ought not to be reported. 
We think, therefore, there is 
some reason to complain of .Mr. 
Dallas for the matter he has 
furnished us with. We think he 
has been sparing of labour also in 
another particular : he has given us 
no marginal epitome of the cases. 
These books are not often resorted 
to for amusement ; but are looked 
into by lawyers to elucidate a pend- 
ing case, or to show that a point in 
controversy has been already decid- 
ed. It is unreasonable to require 
of a lawyer, in the hurry of his bu- 
siness, to labour through the whole 
of along case to ascertain, whether 
a single principle has been deter- 
mined by it or not. Let any one 
lock at the judicious condeunsations 
of cases, given by Mr. Tyng in his 
late report of cases, adjudged in this 
commonwealth, and he will be satis- 
fed of the utility of this practice. 
It is true, Mr. Dallas has supplied 
a minute and intelligible index at 
the end of his books, but we cannot 
think this will, by any means, com- 
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pensate the want of that marginal 
epitome, which the best reporters 
in England, and the reporters of 
New-York and Massachusetts have 
executed with so much care and 
judgment. 

With respect to the legality of 
the decisions, which Mr. Dallas has 
given us, we say nothing, from an 
apprehension that it is not within the 
province of a reviewer to call them 
in question. Decisions of the ulti- 
mate law tribunals of any incepen- 
dent state ought to be acquiesced 
in by every body. The legislature 
may alter the law, but the subject 
is bound to respect it. We cannot 
but think it extremely mischievous, 
that irresponsible individuals should 
be permitted to disturb the tranquil- 
lity, which generally ensues upon 
an ultimate decision of the court, by 
impeaching that decision. Let the 
counsel in the cause take care that 
an improper decision is corrected, as 
long asany lawful tribunal remains un- 
appealed to: let legislators see that 
their power is properly exercised, if 
the law is found, in any instance, to 
operate against the substantial prin- 
ciples of justice: but let individuals 
bow with submission to the consti- 
tuted authorities, instead of exciting 
a belief, that those authorities are 
either imbecile or corrupt. 

Upon the whole, Mr. Dallas de- 
serves much of the profession and 
of the publick. He has pointed out 
the course to others, and they will 
profit of his example. He will ex- 
cuse us for hinting at his defects, 
for a man of his talents and know- 
ledge, can never have the vanity to 


believe he is infallible. 
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ART. 10. 


An elementary Treatise on Pleading in 
Civil Actions : by Edward Lawes, 
of the Inner Temple. First Amer- 
ican from the first London edition. 
Portsmouth, (N. H.) published 
by Thomas & Tappan, from the 
press of S. Sewall. 1808. 8vo. 
pp- 246. 


THIS is the production of an 
eminent pleader, who now does hon- 
our to the English bar. Every 
well meant endeavour to improve 
this branch of juridical science de- 
serves praise. And when that at- 
tempt is successfully made, as in the 
present case, the author is worthy of 
double honour. Ifa work of this 
kind should be found useful ‘in En- 
gland, it will be much more so in 
this country, where the science of 
pleading has been but little cultivat- 
ed. We are told by Littleton, that 
good pleading is one of the most 
honourable, profitable, and laudable 
things in the law. We have no 
doubt the author of the book before 
us, has found it profitable, and he 
may, perhaps, safely calculate that 
it will lead to honour. Without a 
competent knowledge of this branch 
of the law, no one, in England, can 
hope to attain any degree of emi- 
nence in the profession, and with it, 
he may hope to rise toa seat on the 
bench. Most of the present Eng- 
lish judges were eminent special 
pleaders. ‘Though a seat on the 
bench is not, with us, so much a re- 
ward of merit, as a burthen impos- 
ed on those, who have the misfor- 
tune to be distinguished at the bar, 
yet, to them, this branch of knowl- 
edge is honourable and laudable, 
and, to the state, who reap the ben- 
efits of their learned labours, it is in 
the highest degree profitable. 

The author modestly considers 
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this essay as designed for the use of 
pupils, on their entrance upon the 
study of pleading, and as an intro- 
duction to a work on the same sub- 
ject, which he has formed and part- 
ly executed, on a comprehensive 
plan, intended for the use of the pro- 
fession at large. We are pleased to 
find it thus early republished here, 
and have no doubt that it will be 


‘found highly useful to all branches 


of the profession. It is certainly 
superior to any thing on the subject 
of which the profession were before 
in possession. The Title Pleader, 
in Comyns Digest, was the best 
thing of its kind at the time of its 
publication. ‘The Treatise on Pleas 
and Pleading, in Bacon’s Abridge- 
ment, though perhaps the best part 
of the book, with a single exception, 
wants method and arrangement, and 
is otherwise defective. Besides, 
both these ‘l'reatises are become an- 
tiquated. From Wooddison’s Lec- 
tures every student has derived ad- 
vantage ; but that part, which treats 
on pleading, though very good, is 
too short even for an outline. 

In the present treatise, the ar- 
rangement is happy, and the state- 
ments perspicuous. ‘Though ele- 
mentary, it will be found compre- 
hensive and instructive. It exhib- 
its, in the smallest possible compass, 
a systematick view of the present 
law of pleading in civil actions, and 
till the larger work appears, the stu- 
dent will do well to employ himself 
in filling up the outline here sketch- 
ed. With attention and diligence 
on his side, he can hardly fail of de- 
riving much profit from his labours. 
In the first chapter, the author, or, 
as he modestly stiles himself, the 
compiler, treats of pleading in gene- 
ral, and its history. He has availed 
himself of the labours of Hale, 
Blackstone, Reeves, &c. and has 
thrown together, in a few pages, a 
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number of facts and observations, 
which furnish an entertaining and 
useful historical view of the doctrine 
of pleading. 

It is impossible to read this ac- 
count without perceiving the advan- 
tage to suitors and to the adminis- 
tration of justice, from pleadings 
which combine brevity, perspicuity, 
and certainty. ‘The end proposed 
by the pleadings is, to bring the 
matters in controversy to a point, 
material in itself, and unambiguous, 
so that neither the court nor the ju- 
ry may be perplexed with the con- 
sideration of a multiplicity of mat- 
ters at the same time, or in other 
words, to extract, like an equation 
in algebra, the real points in contro- 
versy, and to refer them, with all pos- 
sible simplicity, to the court or jury. 
Hence the propriety of the rules, 
which require that the allegations of 
the parties, on the record, should be di- 
rect, concise, clear, sensible, exact, 
certain, and formal. Those who may 
be disposed to think that pleading 
favours too much of nicety and tech- 
nical exactness, ought to recollect, 
that we have the evidence of those 
who have the best means of know- 
ing, that good pleading greatly 
contributes to the advancement of 
justice, and the speedy decision of 
right, and that ambiguous, informal, 
and irregular pleadings tend to de- 
lay, expense, injustice, and to the 
great increase of litigation. 

It is possible, indeed, that the 
rules of pleading may, in some cases, 
be too scrupulously used, and that 
judges may give a quicker ear to 
nice exceptions, than they ought. 
But it is apprehended, that there is, at 
present, more reason to guard against 
the contrary extreme. If Lord Coke 
could say, in his time, “ that many 
a good cause is daily lost for want 
of good and orderly pleading ;’’ the 
complaint is still better founded at 


this day, and in this country : and 
we may with confidence assert, that 
more causes haye been lost, and 
money misspent, for want of good 
pleading, than from the want of good 
speaking at the bar. Pleading, like 
every thing else, may be abused, and 
we have no doubt has been, at times, 
to the purposes of chicane. But 
the loose way of conducting the 
pleadings in our courts, in times past, 
has been the occasion of much un- 
certainty and perplexity, both with 
the jury and on the bench. 

In this chapter, we observe, the 
author pays a deserved compliment 
to Saunders, and to serjeant Wil- 
liams’s excellent edition of that able 
work. This book we recommend, 
without any hesitation, to the profes- 
sion ; with the notes, it is one of the 
most useful booksinalawyer’slibrary. 
Wecannot forbear likewise to recom- 
mend to the profession Tidd’s Prac- 
tice, as a work of considerable legal 
learning and great accuracy. With- 
out a competent knowledge of Eng- 
lish practice, many of the books of 
reports, are either unintelligible, or 
lead to error in the application. A 
work of this kind, executed with 
equal skill and accuracy, concerning 
our practice, would be highly useful. 
We believe that practice will never 
attain to any good degree of cor- 
rectness, utility, and certainty, till 
its rules are reduced to writing, and 
the decisions of our courts, on this 
subject, preserved and published, 

In the second chapter, the author 
treats, in a general way, of the se- 
veral divisions of pleading. In the 
third, he proceeds to lay down the 
rules applicable ta all those several 
divisions. In the succeeding chap- 
ters, he lays down some of the most 
obvious rules, peculiar to each divi- 
sion. His manner of doing it : first, 
considering the narrative part, and 
then the formal is just, and contri. 
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butes, not a little, to the clear un- 
derstanding and retaining in the 
memory the rules of pleading. His 
stile is neat and simple. He seldom 
states an opinion of his own, but re- 
fers to the.cases, and generally uses 
the very words of the court in giving 
judgment. : 

In the last chapter, the author 
treats of a few miscellaneous heads 
of pleading, which did not fall with- 
in any of the former divisions. 

The first chapter of the appendix 
is the most curious and entertaining, 
if not the most useful part of the 
work before us. It gives specimens 
of the different stile of pleading, at 
three different periods of the law, 
viz. the reign of Edward the third, 
Charles the second, and the present 
time. The appendix to the other 
chapters, with the notes, will be 
found useful to the diligent student, 
as furnishing examples for taking 
precedents, as well as explanations 
of the several forms alluded to in 
the body of the work. Indeed 
nothing has a greater tendency, 
clearly and firmly, to impress the dif- 
ferent parts and rules of pleading 
on the memory, than analysing and 
annotating on precedents. Perhaps 
the best way of teaching the rules 
of pleading, would be to write notes 
on precedents. 

Notwithstanding the table of the 
chapters and the regular distribution 
of the subject, furnish the means of 
finding what we wish, without much 
labour, yet we think the work would 
be tmproved by an index. Authors 
are sometimes induced, by a sort of 
pride, to decline this labour, as one 
that has less of honour than pro- 
fit. But the example of Judge 
Blackstone deserves imitation, who 
has not only written the best book, 
but has given us’ the most perfect 
index to its valuable contents. 


Though the author does not hold 
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forth his book as a complete work, 
but as merely designed to give a clear, 
general and elementary view of the 
subject, and nothing further; yet 
that may be truly said of it, which 
cannot be said of most modern pro- 
ductions, that it contains much val- 
uable matter, in a small compass. 

We sincerely hope, the profession. 
al engagements of this respectable 
lawyer, will not long delay the pub- 
hcation of the larger work he has 
announced, and in the mean time, 
that this essay may stimulate the 
researches of some lover of the sci- 
ence, among ourselves, to point out 
the additions to, and variations from 
the English forms and principles, 
which our statutes and approved 
usages have made necessary and 
sanctioned. 

A correct treatise on the plead- 
ings in real actions, as used in this 
state, (a subject, almost totally ne- 
glected in this work,) would be a 
great desideratum. The modern 
books in a lawyer’s office, furnish 
little light, and it requires an ardour 
and courage, which few possess, to 
draw this species of knowledge from 
the ancient fountains. 

It gives us real pleasure, as Ame- 
ricans, to observe the neatness, and, 
as far as we can judge, from the at- 
tention we have been able to bestow 
upon it, the accuracy of this Ame- 
rican edition. Both the paper and 
the typographical execution, (un- 
less perhaps in the appendix) are 
not inferior to the London edition, 
while the price, an article of some 
consequence to the purchaser, 1S 
considerably lower; we cannot speak 
with equal praise of the binding we 
have seen. 

It is true, we have noticed some 
errors of the press, in the present 
edition, some of which are also to 
be found in the London copy. They 


are not very numerous nor of much 
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consequence in other respects. This 


‘edition might easily have been made 


more correct than the London, par- 
ticularly the error in the text, in p. 
109, which the author corrects in a’ 
note, in p. 220, might have been 
avoided. | 

We have also observed, in both 
editions, that in enumerating the 
contents of the last chapter of the 
appendix, the fourth article is call- 
ed the fifth, &c, ; the pointing also 
in some places, renders the sense ob- 
scure. Upon the whole, however, 
we not only wish the profession 
here, may derive all the benefit from 
this excellent work, which. it is so 
well calculated to give, but that the 
publishers may meet with that en- 
couragement, by a ready sale, which 
their care and attention have abun- 
dantly deserved. We think the 
profession will be thankful to them, 
not for printing a book, but for 
printing a good book, in a handsome 
stile and manner. 


pm 
ART. Ll. 


Military and Political Hints, by Col. 
Ir. Amelot de la Croix. Humbly 
submitted to the Honourable the 
Members of Congress and the Gen- 
eral Officers of the Militia of the 
United States : digested and trans- 
lated by Samvel Mackay, A. M. 
late Professor of the French Lan- 
guage in Williams College. To 
which is added, The Aritillerist : 
translated by the same. Boston, 
Etheridge & Bliss, No. 12, Corn- 
hill. Greenough & Stebbins, 
printers. I808. 


IT is not our mtention to enter 
into a detailed criticism of this work. 
Military science, from causes which 
are obvious to every man, is not in 
a very flourishing state in our coun- 
try, nor do we feel ashamed to ac- 
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knowledge, that we are not compe- 

tent to decide upon the merits of 
any profound works ‘on this subject. 

We shall not even undertake to say, 

that this treatise is not of that char- 
acter, though we must confess it ap- 
pears to us, so far as it respects its 
scientifick parts,loose and immethod- 
ical ; that it seems to imply what we 
do not admit, that there exists in our 
country not only a profound igno- 
rance of the very first principles of the 
military art, but that we are also des- 
titute of standard works on this sub- 
ject. If unhappily we should be 
driven by the violence of either of 
the great contending powers of Eu- 
rope, to rouse the dormant energies 
of our country, we hope our mili- 
tary chiefs will be able to procure 
some more regular, systematick, and 
scientifick works than the treatise 
before us. 

But this little tract gives rise to 
other and more serious reflections : 
It excites no little share of national 
pride ; the Aumility of the author is 
observable only in his dedication. 
The work is written in a stile of 
contempt for the measures of our 
constituted authorities, which proves, 
as the authour says, “that he feels 
that he is in a land of /iberty.” 

What, may we ask, would Bona- 
parte, what, indeed, would the free 
government of Great Britain say, to 
a foreigner, who had sought a tem- 
porary asylum in their countries, 
who should say, ** I cannot observe 
unconcerned, your half way meas- 
ures ?”? 

Such remarks may become a na- 
tive citizen, but,in ouropinion, come 
with a very ill grace from a for- 
eigner. 

Indeed we shall never deserve the 


name or characterof a nation, so long 
as we permit foreigners openly to 


interfere in our publick affairs. 


Will it be said, that the press is 
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free ? that every man has a right to 
express his opinions through that 
channel ? 

No term has been more abused 
than this freedom of the press. For 
whom is our press free? For our 
own citizens. Who have the right 
of election? Our own citizens. 
And why do we thus limit this free- 
dom ? Because the citizens of any 
country, and they a/one are interested 
in its measures. 

Are our rulers accountable to 
foreigners for their conduct ? Can 
they expose our weakness ? Can they 
arraign the wisdom, or prudence, 
or policy of our measures ? 

We do not find fault with the 
views of Col. La Croix ; they may 
be honourable to our country as well 
as himself. Many of his sentiments 
we commend, but we must enter our 
protest against the interference of 
foreign officers even with the best 
intentions in gur internal affairs. 

There are some parts of this pub- 
lication, which merit serious consid- 
eration, inasmuch as they come from 
a French officer, who expresses a 
high respect for the talents, and pays 
an extravagant compliment to the 
emperor of France. 

He puts a language into the 
mouth of that monarch towards the 
United States, which, as he does not 
censure, we must presume, he thinks 
reasonable, 


“ For sixteen years, should Napoleon tell 
you, you enjoyed the trade of my colonies.” 


By the by sixteen years since they 
were the colonies of our murdered 
ally, Louis XVI. they have not 
been Bonaparte’s colonies more than 
three years. 


“ France favoured you, and in return for 
her good ofiices, as a proof of that grati- 
tude to which she is entitled for aiding you 
in your Independence, you have foment- 
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ed the revolt of the blacks in St. Domin- 
go. You were the indirect means of the mas- 
sacre of her West Iadia Planters.” 


We have had charges enough against 
us, but this is the frst time we ever 
heard this massacre laid to our ac- 
count. Several excellent citizens 
of Boston were at Cape Fran- 
cois when that disastrous event 
took place, and were active in de- 
fending the white inhabitants, but 
we never learned, that the massacre 
was imputed to us till now. 


‘ There can exist no doubt, that your avari- 
cious merchants have at noon day loaded 
vessels, armed with implemeats of war, 
and that your custom houses sanctioned the 
foul deed. The loss which the empire and 
its unfortunate subjects have sustained, 
amounts to 500,000,000 livres. I claim 
this sum.” 


Now as the emperor has‘ said 
no such thing, has made no such de- 
mand, as he continues his minister at 
our court, this must be Col. La 
Croix’ own anticipation. 

It is therefore either the Col’s 
opinion that such ought to be, and 
could justly be the claim of Bona- 
parte, or else he ought to have added 
his opinion, that such a claim would 
be unfounded. 

But we would ask, why does he 
believe that the emperor of the 
French would trump up so unjust a 
claim ? Does he not know that we 
have obediently made it a crime to 
trade with Hayii ? Is not the Col. 
a lover of freedom ? And can he 
deny, that the blacks are as much 
entitled after fifteen years freedom 
and Independence, to our aid, as we 
were tothesecret aidof Francein1776. 

Col. LaCroix thinks further, that 
the abuse in our papers against his 
Majesty the emperor will probably 
excite him to invade our territory. 


But his Majesty has said no such 
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thing. He knows the freedom of our 
press as well as Col. La Croix says 
he knows our military weakness. 
The only remaining idea of the 
Colonel, which we shall notice, is his 
contemptuous opinion of our militia. 


‘ If bravery,’ says he, ‘ a burning love of 
country, and readiness to enter the pub- 
lick service were, as many believe they 
are, sufficient to form soldiers, no nation 
could boast a more invincible band than 
the militia of the United States. But 
God forbid, that Ishould stoopto the base 
flattery of acknowledging the correct- 
ness of this opinion. ‘Things are strange- 
ly altered since 1783. Your ancient 
prejudices ought to be discarded. A war 
now would not resemble that which se- 
cured your Independence ; you perhaps 
will say, we can oppose numbers. This 
is true, but you have more places to de- 
fend, and more property to protect than 
your population, however numerous, can 
provide for. Do not compare a modern 
European army to one of the old school, 
at the time of your revolution. Both 
officers and men are inured to privations, 
fatigues and dangers of all kinds. A 
change of food and climate affects them 
not. They have waded through the 
blood of all their enemies, which they 


always spill profusely. 'To them no mode 
of attack, no mode of defence remains 
unknown; no, noteven to privates. 
Their Generals have taught them to chain 
victory to their triumphal cars, and are 
filled with military pride, the result of 
uninterrupted success.’ * The science 
of war is much changed since your rev- 
olution. Your former method would 
deceive your sanguine expectations : in a word, 
it is good for nothing. Forgive my frank- 
ness but you could not long resist in an open 


field.’ 


The enemy he describes above as 
conquerourschaining victory to their 
cars, must bethe French. ‘This gen- 
tleman is a French officer who knows 
them well, who not only has fought, 
but led those gallant and invincible 
troops whom he describes. Who 
can better judge of their projects 
and their power? He has also seen 
the nakedness of our land. 

Although we disapprove of the 
interference of foreigners in our mil- 
tary and political affairs, yet we 
should not despise the old and ex- 
cellent adage 


‘ Fas est et ab hoste doceri.’ 








RETROSPECTIVE NOTICE OF AMERICAN LITE- 
RATURE. 


-- are 


WE are happy to introduce our proposed Retrospect of Works in American Lite- 
rature, with the following account of a rare and valuable discourse, communicat- 
ed by a gentleman thoroughly versed in the ecclesiastical and literary history 
of New-England. We solicit future aid from the same pen, and we repeat our 
invitation to those, who have made the history of this country a favourite subject 
of inquiry, to furnish us with minute reviews of valuable works, to inform us of 
curious tracts relating to this country, which have come to their knowledge, and 
to give us any hints which they may consider important, contributing to the il- 


lustration of American Literature. 


art. |. 
4n Historical Discourse on the civil 
and religious affuirs of the colony 
of Rhode Island and Providence 
Plantations, in New-England, in 
America, from the first settlement, 
1635, to the end of the first century. 
By John Callender, A. M. Bos- 


ton, printed by S. Kneeland and 
S. Green. 1739. pp. 120. 8vo. 


Paeacuers of century sermons 
have an opportunity of rendering a 
particular service to the community, 
as well as the people of their charge. 
It is their business to bring to re- 
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membrance the worthies,who subdu- 
ed the wilderness, and diffused the 
lights of the gospel upon the gloomy 
paths of the forest ; and also to 
collect certain historick documents, 
which lie mouldering upon dusty 
shelves, and which but for their la- 
bors,would soon be buried in oblivion. 
In some places the officers of church 
and state are shamefully deficient in 
preserving their records ; but where- 
ever ministers have been careful to 
note in theirchurch books those things, 
which more immediately concern 
their situation ; or where any indi- 
vidual has recorded for his own sat- 
isfaction the occurrences of the day; 
we derive from such sources very ac- 
curate information of publick affairs. 
Such manuscripts are valuable be- 
yond what is commonly imagined. 
We have reason to lament that any 
of them have been lost ! 

This discourse of Mr. Callender 
is one of the most judicious and im- 
partial publications concerning the 
settlement of New-England. It 
was preached a century after Mr. 
Coddington, and others, left Bos- 
ton for Rhode-Island to form a re- 
ligious establishment upon a more 
liberal basis than was then allowed 
in Massachusetts, or by any author- 
ity in christian commonwealths. 
Though it is strictly a century ser- 
mon, it is more properly styled an 
historical discourse of the civil and 
religious affairs of the colony of 
Rhode-Island. 

It contains a great deal of matter, 
which we do not find in our early 
histories, and some facts, which were 
never represented fairly by the fath- 
ers of Massachusetts, on account of 
the prejudices, which they mingled 
with their narrative of the separa- 
tion. 

*'The minds of the best men have 
been warped by prejudice, especially 
when they have been engaged in re- 
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ligious controversy ; andthe contro- 
versy, which, in the year 1637, agi- 
tated the people of Massachusetts, 
was of the most serious kind; but 
though attended with unhappy ef- 
fects at the time, it became after. 
wards a publick blessing by the set- 
tlement of a flourishing colony. 
During the administration of Sir H. 
Vane such contentions sprung up in 
the church of Boston, as dissolved 
the dearest ties of amity. Friends, 
who had crossed the wide ocean to 
enjoy the society of each other, were 
glad of an opportunity to separate. 
They could not live in the same 
plantation. Their minds brooded 
over the causes of their dissention, 
till they engendered that mutual ill 
will, which grew to a kind of pious 
hatred, the spawn of sectarian ani- 
mosity and religious bigotry. 

Mr. Coddington is justly called 
the father of Rhode-Island. He en- 
gaged warmly in the Antinomian 
controversy, and even defended Mrs. 
Hutchinson at her trial, in opposi- 
tion 49 Governour Winthrop, Dud- 
ley, and the ministers who were 
present, whose object seemed to be 
to puzzle, confute, or censure, rath- 
er than to instruct this fanatical 
woman. Mr. Callender dedicates 
his discourse to the grandson of Mr. 
Coddington, a magistrate of Rhode 
Island, in 1738, and gives an inter- 
esting account of his ancestor. 
‘* Your honoured grandfather was 
chosen in England to be an Assist- 
ant of the colony of Massachusetts 
Bay, A. D. 1629, and in 1630 came 
over to England with the governour 
and the charter, &c. ; after which, 
he was several times rechosen to that 
honourable and important office. 
He was for some time ‘Treas- 
urer of the colony. He was with 
the chiefest in all publick charges, 
and a principal merchant in Boston, 
where he built the first Arick house. 
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In the year 1637, when the conten- 

tions ran fo high in the country, he 

was grieved at the proceedings of 

the Court against Mr. Wheelwright 

and others. And when he found 

that his opposition to these meas- 
ures was meffectual, he entered his 

protest, that his dissent might ap- 
pear to succeeding times ; and 

thouch he was in the fairest way to 

be great in Massachusetts, as to out~- 
ward things, yet he voluntarily quit- 
ted his advantagious situation in 
Boston, his large property and im- 
provements at Braintree, for peace 
sake, and that he might befriend, 
protect, and assist those pious peo- 
ple, who were meditating a removal 
from that colony on account of 
their religious differences. | Here 
when the people first incorporated 
themselves a body politick on this 
Island, they chose him to be their 
judge, or chief ruler, and continued 
to elect him annually to be their 
covernour for seven years together, 
till the patent took place, and the 
Island was incorporated with Prov- 
tence plantations. 

In the year 1641 he assisted in 
forming the body of laws, which has 
beea the basis of our constitution 
and government ever since ; and the 
next year being chosen governour 
of the colony, declined the office. 

In 1651 he had a commission 
from the supreme authority, then in 
England, to be governour of the 
Island, pursuant to a power reserved 
in the pafent ; but the people being 
jealous ** the commission might af- 
fect their lands and liberties, as seem- 
ed to them by the patent, he readily 
laid it down on the first notice from 
England, that he might do so; and 
for their further satisfaction and con- 
tentment, he, by a writing under 
his hand, obliged himself to make a 

formal surrender of all right and ti- 


tle to any of the lands, more than 


Vol. V. No. 3. Ww 


his proportion in common with the 


other inhabitants, whenever it should 
be demanded. After that he seems 
to have retired from: publick bust- 
ness, till toward the latter end of 
his days, when he was_ prevailed 
with to take the government upon 
him ; as he did particulerly 1678, 
when he died November Ist. in the 
78th year of his age, a good man 
full of days.” 

This is a just praise to the found- 
er of their colony, and we are ready 
to allow that religious disputes gave 
rise to the settlement; yet in all 
these things there ts a certaiu polit- 
ical aspect. Mr. Coddingion was 
not banished from Massachusetts 
with Mrs. Hutchinsen’s adherents, 
but the influence of Vane’s party 
was lost. He might have lived res- 
pected and secure m his property, 
but if he joined those of the new 
plantation, among them he could be 
chief. 

Mr. Dummer, an honourable man 
of the same party, went to Newbu- 
ry, and passed his days in retire- 
ment ; nor were any of them after. 
wards called to important offices in 
the state, though they were men of 
very considerable note im the town 
of Boston, aid principal members 
of the church. Mr. Wheelwright 
neither went to Rhode-Island, nor 
remained in Massachusetts. His 
ambition prompted him to lay the 
foundation of another settlement. 
He had been one of the ministers of 
Boston, for which he was dismissed 
with several others. They planted 
themselves at Exeter, which atter- 
wards became part of New Hamp. 
shire. 

The first part of this discourse 
which may be extended to page 
85th, contains a history of the set. 
tlement of the colony. Several 
things make it truly valuable. We 


have here an account of the Cane 
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bridge Synod, where the principles 
of the antinomians were condemned. 
Dr. Mather, in the Magnalia, re- 
duces to five propositions, vor ques- 
tions, the erroneous opinions which 
were presented to the synod, and 
which amounted to eighty, when 
they became the subject of debate. 
Mr. John Clarke, a leader of those 
who were condemned, printed a 
narrative of the dispute, where he 
reduces their differences to one point 
of doctrine. The aggrieved party 
held to a covenant of grace, and the 
fathers of Massachusetts to a cove- 


nant of works. The real state of 


the question was, whether sanctifi- 
cation is an evidence of regeneration : 
and this involved other considera- 
tions. In this discourse of Mr. Cal- 
lender, there are quotations from 
books on both sides the question. 

The candour and good sense of 


our author appear in a passage which 
we beg leave to quote. , 


* Almost all the settlers of New-Eng- 
land were puritans. The people of Ply- 
mouth were generally of that sort called 
separatists, and those of Boston generally 
had livedin communion with the Church 
ofEngland,thoughthey scrupledconform- 
ing tosome oftheirceremonies. Butthese 
being come to so great a distance from 
the bishop’s power, could well enough 
agree tn the same forms of worship, and 
method of discipline with the church at 
Plymouth, and a mixt form of church 
government wasgencrally setup. Though 
they had seemed well enough united a- 
gainst ceremonies, yet now they were 
removed from the ecclesiastical court, 
with a patent which gave them liberty 
of conscience, a variety of opinions, as 
to the several points, before not so much 
regarded, and perhaps not thought of, 
now began to be visible, and operate 
with considerable effects. It is no wonder 
such differences of opinion rose among 
them, as had been among the protestants 
in general. P. 13, 14. 


‘ Notwithstanding their sufferings and 
complaints in England they seemed in- 
. capable of mutual forbearance; perhaps 
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they were afraid of provoking the high. 
er powers at home, if they countenanc- 
ed other sects; and perhaps those who 
differed took the more freedom, in vent- 
ing and expressing their particular opin- 
ions, from the safety and protection they 
expected, under a charter that granted 
them liberty of conscience.’ /. 15. 


These specimens not only show 
candour of representation, but ex- 
plain the real principles of our fath- 
ers. They were puritans, but not 
violent haters of episcopacy. The 
Plymouth settlers, though separa- 
tists, and more rigid than other pu- 
ritans, were not Brownists, as they 
have been represented by Oldmixon, 
and other European writers, who 
are followed by Judge Marshall in his 
preliminary work to the life of 
Washington. Whoever undertakes 
to write upon the affairs of Massa- 
chusetts ought carefully to consult 
Prince’s Annals. It is the most 
precious historical document we 
have, and is uncommonly luminous 
and instructive in the account of the 
Plymouth settlers, an account, which 
makes void this modern assertion. 
Mr. Callender, though of a different 
church, speaks of Mr. Prince, * asa 
man the most versed in the history 
of the country, above all excep- 
tions universally acknowledged to 
be so.”’ 

From page 36 to 88, Mr. C. 
gives a short view of the history, and 
present state of the colony. He gives 
a particular account of Gorton and 
his followers, who came to Rhode 
Island 1638, and was banished the 
year after from this democratical set- 
tlement, where no religious opinions, 
it was said, could imply sedition ! 
The Gortonists settled Warwick, 
naming the place after the Earl of 
Warwick, their patron. This town 
was in the Providence plantations. 
“In 1643, Roger Williams went to 
England, and obtained by the assis- 
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tance of Sir Henry Vane a charter 
of civil corporation, by the name of 
the Incorporation of Providence 
plantations in the Narraganset Bay 
in New-England.” 

‘In 1663, King Charles granted 
an ample charter, whereby the prov- 
ince was made a body corporate and 
politick, im fact and name, by the 
name of the Governour and compa- 
ny of the English colony of Rhode- 
Island and Providence plantations 
in New-England, in America.” 

This charter was retained till the 
American Revolution, though some 
attempts were made to alter it, and 
a writ of Quo warranto was even 
once issued against the colony. 

On the subject of their religious 
affairs, Mr. C. is more particular, 
than in the civil branch of their his- 
tory. He wasa pious, learned min- 
ister of the baptist denomination. 
To say that he is without those 
prejudices, which are almost insepa- 
rable from the human heart, and 
which are so apt to discover them- 
selves, in writing as well as acting, 
would be saying too much. But he 
never speaks unkindly of any men 
from personal or party dislike. It 
was his opinion, that of all the pas- 
sions which have degraded the hu- 

an mind, religious bigotry is the 
most to be dreaded. Being attach- 
ed by his connections to religious 
liberty, he is sometimes ardent, but 
never bitter in its defence. In this 
he deserves the more credit, as he 
writes upona subject which has call- 
ed forth much severity of censure 
from both parties ; and in this too, 
he has not been imitated by some 
of his own denomination. A late 
author, in his history of the baptists, 
has made a most rude attack upon 
men, as well as principles ; upon 
those of his own denomination, as 
well as congregationalists, if they 
differed from him upon the high 


points of predestination and “ the 
light within.’”?” When it was first 
published, it was stiled by a witty 
observer in one of the papers, ‘ a 
slaughter house for private charac- 
ters.”” 

A writer who is to give a narra- 
tive of religious disputes, ought not 
to be a partizan ; but if his life had 
been engaged in controversy,this can 
hardly be. avoided. Hence it has 
been said that historians should not 
be of any religion nor politicks. But 
this is not without its difficulties. 
Those historians, who are witheut 
religion, show their prejudices against 
it, as we see in the pages of certain 
fine writers, who, though among the 
most modern, are not the most im- 
partial. Those, who have no opin- 
ion of their own in politicks, make 
their matter heavy and dull. His- 
torians should resemble Reviewers 
in this. We are supposed to have 
our opinions, and to express them ; 
but we are supposed also not biassed 
by them to do injustice, or to give 
tribute where it is not due. 

Upon the whole, Mr, Callender’s 
discourse is excellent and useful. It 
is not a mere skeleton account of 
things ; but exhibits men and facts 
as they were. The stile is senten- 
tious and grave, well adapted toa 
religious discourse, but not unfit for 
a narrative of civil transactions. He 
does not call our minds from inter- 
esting parts of his narrative to un- 
necessary reflections of his own. 
Events and circumstances are select- 
ed with judgment and displayed with 
the utmost perspicuity and order ; 
we feel engaged as we follow the 
thread of his narration, and have no 
reason to complain of minute atten- 

tions, multiplicity of circumstances, 
or vain repetitions. 

It is such a work as we wish to 
see republished ; and as we under- 

stand that the Historical Society of 
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Massachusetts propose to oblige the 


publick by some curious and rare 
works, we hope it will not be too 


great a trespass upon their FuNDs 
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to reprint this discourse of Mr. 
John Callender, and also Smith’s 
History of Virginia. 
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QF NEW PUBLICATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
FOR MARCH, 1808. 


Sunt bona, sunt quadam mediccria, sunt mala plura.nun 


_— 
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NEW WORKS. 

Military and Political Hints by col. 
Ir. «mclot de La Croix, humbly sub- 
mit cd to the hon. the members of Con 
gress, and the general officers of the mi- 
litia of the United States. Digested and 
translated by Samuel Mackay, late Pro- 
fessor of the French language in Wil- 
liam’s college. x12mo. 75 cts. in boards. 
Boston, Etheridge & Bliss. Green- 
ough & Stebbins, printers. 

\ Treatise on the Discipline of the 
cavalry, teaching the necessary evolu- 
tions on a parade, on amarch, and in the 
face of an enemy; to which is added, the 
new sword exercise, for cavalry ; illustra- 
ted with copperplate engravings; the 
whole examined and approved by a valu- 
able and intelligent officer of the cavalry, 
during the revolutionary war. Peters- 
burg, "Va. Somerwell & Conrad. 

A Letter from the hon. ‘Timothy Pick- 
ering, a senator of the U. States from the 
state of Massachusetts, exhibiting to his 
constituents, a view of the imminent dan- 
ger of an unnecessary and ruinous war, 
addressed to His Excellency James Sul- 
mics governor of the said state. 8vo. 
pp. 16. 12$cts. Boston. Greenough & 
Stebbins, printers. 

An Oration on the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, delivered in the African 
church, in the city of New York, Janua- 
ry I, 1808 By Peter Williams, jun. a 
descendant of Africa. 

Propagation of Truth, or Tyranny 
Anatomized 8vo. T. Fleet, Boston. 

Sketches of Man as he is, connected 
with present and past modes of educa- 
tion. T. Fleet, Boston. 

A Sermon. preached at Lee, Decem- 
ber 20th, 1807, being the next Lord’s 


~Mart. 


day after the interment of Mr. Jonathan 
Thacher, who died Liecember 14, 1807, 
aged 27 years, and of Mrs. Mary Inger- 
soll, who dicd the day following, aged 
44 years. By Alvan Hy de, A.M. pastor 
of the church in Lee. 

Memoirs of Edward Tyng, Esq. of 
Boston ; and of hon. William ‘yng, Esq. 
of Goshen. By the Rev. Timothy Al- 
den, jun. $8vo. pp. 8. Boston, Munroe, 
Francis, & Parker. 1808. 

A Discourse on the present state of 
education in Maryland, delivered before 
the hon. the General Assembly, on 
Thursday, December 31, 1807. By 
Samuel Knox, 4. M. Pring'pal of Balti- 
more college. price 2§ cents. 

No. 2, 0f vol. 1, of the American Ar- 
tillerist’'s Companion, or Elements of 
Artillery. By Louis Toussard. Phila- 
delphia, C. & A. Conrad & Cc, 

Six Essays on the subject of laying a 
tax on dogs, addressed to the Iceislature 
of Pennsylvania. By !oseph H. Fieming. 
Philadelphia, price 124 cents. 

A narrative of the extraordinary case 
of Stockton versus Hopkins ; with an ap- 
pendix, containing the principal cvi- 
dence on both sides, copies of the aftida- 
vits, &c. &c. Philadelphia, Matthew 
Care y: 

The question of War with Great Bri- 
tain, examined upon Moral and Chris- 
tian Principles; A Scrmon. Boston, 
Snelling & Simons, printers. 8vo. pp. 14- 
price 124 cents. 

No. 1, of the Substitute; containing 
The Peacock at Home, being a sequel to 
The Butterfly’s Ball. By a Lady. To 
which is added, ‘Ihe Butterfly’s Ball. 
New York, D. Longworth. price 25 
cents. 
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The new Militia Law of Maryland, 
with a complete index, referring to each 
section, officer’s pay, rations, &e. Cal- 
lender & Willis, Baltimore, price 25 
cents. 

<n Oration, delivered before the Me- 
dical Society of South Carolina, at their 
anniversary meeting, December 24, 1807, 
and published at their request. By Jo- 
seph Johnson, M. D. President of the 
Medical Society of South Carolina. 

Nos. 7 and 8, being the concluding 
numbers of the Charms of Literature. 
New York. 

Out of Place: or, The Lake of Lau- 
sanne ; a musical farce,in two acts, never 
before published; also, Love and Friend- 
ship; or Yankee Notions. A farce in 2 
acts. By A. B. Lindsley. New York. 

Twenty two Sermons on the prophe- 
cies, to be accomplished from the pre- 
sent®time, until the new heavens and 
earth are created, when the New Jeru- 
salem will come down from Heaven. By 
Elias Smith. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


A Treatise on Gardening. By a na- 
tive of Virginia. Petersburg, Virg. Som- 
erwell & Conrad, and John Dickson. 

An alarm to unconverted Sinners, in 
a serious treatise, shewing what conver- 
sion is not, and correcting some mistakes 
about it: whereunto is added, Diverse 
Practical Cases of Conscience, judicious- 
ly resolved. By jos: eph Alleine, late 
minister of the gospel at Yaunton,in So- 
me rsetshire, England. price 92 cents. 

. Tuttle & Co. Newark, N. ]. 

7: etters from England. By Don Man- 
uel Alvarez FE spricll Rs translated from 
the Spanish. Second American edition, 
2 vols. Price x doll. 75. New York. 
D. Longworth. 

Devotional Exercises, for the use of 
youns J persons, containing Reflections 
anda prayer for each morning and even- 
ingin the week By Charles Wellbclov- 
ed. First American, from the third Eng- 
lish edition, pp. 25 cents. Boston, 
Andrews & C sthn lings. 

An Elementary Treatise on Plead! ng 
in Civil Actions. By Edward Lawes, of 
the Inner T emple. First American, 
from the first London edition. Ports- 
mouth, N. H. published by Thomas & 
Tappan. From the press of S. Sewall, 


Svo. pp: 246. 
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Dr. Reece’s Domestick Medical Guide, 
for the use of families and young prac- 
titioners, or students in medicine and 
surgery ; being a complete practical sys- 
tem of modern domestick medicine. Phi- 
ladelphia, Hopkins & Earle. 

An Epitome of Chemistry, in three 
parts. By William Henry. ‘The fourth 
edition much enlarged, and illustrated 
with plates. Price 3 dollars. New 
York, Collins & Perkins. 

The Book of Common Prayer, and 
administration of the Sacrament, and 
rites and ceremonies of the church, ac- 
cording to the use of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, in the United States of 
America; together with the psalter or 
psalms of David. Price x dollar. Bal- 
timore, Warner & Hanna. 





WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


Thomas B. Wait & Co. of Portland, 
have in the press, and will speedily 
publish, Commentaries on the Laws 
of England, in four books. By Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstone, Knt. one of the justices 
of his Majesty’s Court of Common Pleas. 
From the last London edition, with the 
last corrections of the author ; and with 
notes and additions, by Edward Chris- 
tian, Esq. Chief Justice of the Isle of Ely, 
and the Downing Professor of the laws 
of England in the University of Cam- 
bridge. The work will be printed in 4 
large octavo volumes. An clegant like- 
ness of Judge Blackstone will be given 
as a frontispiece to the first volume, and 
the second will contain Tables of Con- 
sanguinity and descents, handsomely en- 
graved. Christian’s notes will be incor- 
porated in the body of the work; which 
has been done in the latest London, but 
never in any American edition. Sub- 


scriptions received at the bookstore of 


Etheridge & Bliss, Boston. Price to sub- 
scribers, 3 dollars per volume, in boards, 
to be paid for as the several volumes 
shall be printed and delivered. 

Belcher & ‘rmstrong, of this town, 


have i the press, The Histories of 


Greece, Rome, and South and North 
America; designed for the use of 
schools. bythe Rev. Mr. Cooper. To 
be comprised in one volume, 12mo., 
Corinna, or Italy. ‘By Madam de 


Stacl Holstein, authoress of Delphine, 
and other works of merit. Philadelphia, 


Hopkins & Earle. 
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Walker’s Key tothe Classical Pronun- 
ciation of Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and 
Scripture proper names. Philadelphia, 
Hopkins & Earle. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED. 


Ebenezer P. Gady, New London, Con. 
proposes republishing by subscription, 
Some thoughts concerning the present 
revival of Religion in New England, and 
the way in which it ought to be acknow- 
ledged and promoted; in 5 parts. By 
Jona. Edwards, A. M. pastor of a church 
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in Northampton. Published at Boston, 
A.D.1712. The edition to be printed 
in one 8vo. volume, containing about 
300 pages. Price 1 dollar, bound. 

Thomas B. Wait & Co. propose print- 
ing, by subscription, Practical observa- 
tions on the management of Ruptures. 
Intwo parts. By William Hall Timbrel, 
Esq. From the third London edition; 
illustrated with three engravings. To 
be handsomely printed in 1 vol. 12mo., 
containing about 100 pages. Price to 
subscribers, 1 dollar bound, 80 cents in 
boards. 





LITERARY 





AND 


WE have now the satisfaction to an- 
nounce, that the publick will shortly be 
gratified by the publication of all that 
was finished of Mr. Fox’s Work, the 
manuscript of which has just been dis- 
posed of at an unprecedented price. It 
appears to have been Mr. Fox’s design 
to unfold the causes which led to the 
revolution, and the final overthrow of 
the House of Stuart, by a detailed his- 
tory of the reign of James the Second ; 
and to give, in an introduction, such a 
view of the period immediately preced- 
ing as might be necessary to illustrate 
and to account for many ‘of the events 
he would have to record. The manu- 
script that he has left comprises the in- 
troduction here spoken of, (which con- 
tains much interesting matter relative to 
the plots, and the general state of par- 
ties, in the reign of Charles the Second) 
and two chapters of the History of 
James the Second, extending from his 
accession to the execution of the Duke 
of Monmouth. ‘These are all in a fin- 
ished state, and executed in a manner 
worthy of the talents of their author ; 
and we have now only to lament that 
this should be the whole of so impor- 
tant an undertaking which the publick 
engagements of that illustrious states- 
man allowed him Icisure to complete. 
‘Phe work will form one volume in quar- 

0; it will be accompanied by a preface 
from the pen of Mr. Fox’s noble rela- 
tive, Lord Holland, and an appendix, 
consisting of a considerable number of 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


ene 


very curious ani important state paper 
connected with the period of the o 
tory. 


Mr. Bower has made considerable 
progress in a work which is intended to 
exhibit a complete delineation of the 
life of Luther, and of the effects of that 
life upon the great revolution to which 
he has givena name. Mr. Bower has 
explored the original and voluminous 
documents respecting Luther, with which 
his own times, and those immediately 
succeeding, abounded ; he has carefully 
analysed the whole of Luther’s writings ; 
and is persuaded that the materials 
which he has collected furnish much in- 
formation which has not hitherto been 
laid before the British publick, respect- 
ing the character and progress of this 
extraordinary man, respecting the grad- 
ual formation of his mind during the 
period of his education, the gradual cx- 
pansion of his views during his efforts 
for the reformation of the church; and 
the character which the peculiarity of 
his mind stamped upon the reformation 
itself. 


Mr. G. Guttleib, is preparing for the 
press, an account of his travels in North 
America, inthe years 1806 and 1807. 
The work will be illustrated with a con- 
sidcrable number of wood cuts. 


An cdition of Dryden’s works, edited 
by Mr. Walter Scott, has been announc- 
ed as nearly ready for publication. 
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The friends of the late Rev. George 
Waiker, F. R.S. President of the Litera- 
ry Society of Manchester, and the pub- 
lick at large, will learn with pleasure, 
that his third and fourth volumes of Ser- 
mons, together with anew edition of the 
first and second, will appear in the course 
of the month. His two volumes of Es- 
says, Philosophical, Literary and Moral, 
in the course of a few months; to which 
will be prefixed Memoirs of his Life. 


The following interesting intelligence, 
respecting vaccination among the Hot- 
tentots, has been communicated by Mr. 
Latrobe, to W. Blair, Esq. of Great Rus- 


sel-street. It is contained in the diary ~ 


of the Mission at Barianskloof, dated 
Sept. 17, 1807. “ While we were at 
Cape-Town, to present a congratulatory 
address to Lord Caledon, our present 
governour we were informed of the wish 
of government, that the Hottentots both 
at the Cape, and in the country, might 
be inoculated with the cow-pox, to pre 
vent the ravages made by that malignant 
disorder, the small-pox. Indeed there 
was a positive order for the introduction 
of vaccination among them, understand- 
ing how beneficial the effects of it had 
proved, we were the more ready to un- 
dertake it, and went to the town-house, 
where it was performing under the in- 
spection of a magistrate, by eight sur- 
geons. There was a great crowd,through 
which we worked our way to the sur- 
geons, from whom we received the ne- 
cessary instructions, and a bottle with 
matter was given us to take home to 
Barianskloof. With a view to begin, we 
immediately inoculated our Hottentot 
servant, who willingly submitted to the 
Operation. After our return to Barians- 
kloof, we made known to our congrega- 
tion the wish of government, that all the 
Hotentots would suffer themselves to be 
inoculated, and our people readily con- 
sented, ‘The above mentioned servant 
got several very fine pustules, without 
sickness or inconvenience, (at least noth- 
ing worth mentioning ;) and the child 
of one of the missionaries being also in- 
oculated with the best effect, we thereby 
obtained good wholesome matter from 
healthy subjects, preferable to that we 
brought with us, which was rather dry. 
First we inoculated one hundred persons 
who all did well The most of them 
had several pustules, but were not pro- 


perly il! or feverish to any great degree, 
and to this day we have performed the 
operation on about six hundred Hotten- 
tots, with the best effects.” 


re - 


EDITORS’ NOTES. 


WE have received, we presume 
from New York, an anonymous let- 
ter, animadverting upon our review 
of Miller’s Letters on episcopacy in 
the Anthology for last November. 
The communication would occupy 
eight at least of our most closely 
printed pages ; and this would be a 
sufficient reason for not giving it 
place, even if it were ever so proper 
or practicable for Reviewerstoinvolve 
themselves in controversy with every 
man, who is dissatisfied with their 
decisions. The writer will triumph, 
no doubt, when we assure him, that 
nothing will induce us to enter the 
lists with the collector or the au- 
thors of the * Essay on Episco- 
pacy.”’ 

The diferencesof opinion between 
this correspondent and ourselves, 
about which much of his letter 1s 
employed, we beg leave to state for 
the information of our readers. 

He thinks it of as much impor- 
tance to ascertain the external order 
of the primitive church, as to ascer- 
tain anv of the doctrines of christian- 
ity. We do not. 

He thinks that the assertion of 
the jus divinum of diocesan Episco- 
pacy (which, let it ever be remem- 
bered, implies, that all other than 
Episcopalian ministers are no mini3- 
ters at all, and have no right to serve 
in holy things.) is verv charitable 
and very proper, especially in this 
country, where there is no publick 
establishment of christianity. We 
do not. 

But asehe professes to point out 
several mistakes in our review, it 
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may not be useless to attend to 
them. He accuses us of having 
represented Dr. Hobart as the ag- 
gressor in the present controversy at 
New York. Certainly we carefully 
avoided such an assertion ; and if 
this is the impression, which is con- 
veyed by our statement, it results 
only from the simple detail of facts. 
For Mr. Hobart’s justification, 
however, we are entirely willing to 
refer our readers to his ** Apology 
for Apostolick order.” 

He blames us for terming the 
non-juring bishop of Scotlard who 
ordained Bifhop Seabury, extra-reg- 
ular, and laughs at us for not know- 
ing, ‘that episcopal consecration 
alone is necessary to episcopal au- 
thority.”” To be sure, we do not 
pretend to know so much of the 
mysterious transmission of spiritual 
power as the writer, and perhaps 
were simple enough to suppose that 
a bishoprick is necessary to a bish- 
op ; but, after reading the eleventh 
lecture of Dr. Campbell, we ac- 
knowledge that the term exira-reg- 
ular appeared to us one of the most 
gentle we could use. 

The letter writer thinks it a great 
proof of our ignorance, that we 
should refer to two plain pages of 
Jerome, as an argumeiit against epis- 
copal pretensions, when “ there are 
innumerable passages in this father, 
that assert the apostolick institution 
of bishops.”” Who ever doubted 
this? And what man acquainted 
with the controversy does not know, 
that this very circumstance renders 
his testimony in the passages, to 
which we referred so very important, 
and as the letter writer well knows 
so unequivocal. A similar remark 
applies to Eutychius, whom the 
writer thinks Dr. Miller knows 
more about than wedo. This may 
be, and yet the testimony of Euty- 
chius be very important. Fortu- 
nately, we did “ kuow that he was 
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a patriarch of the 10th century,’ 
and we did know too, that Pearson, 
notwithstanding this, has taken the 
utmost pains to invalidate his testi- 
mony, and, in the opinion of Gib. 
bon, without success. As to Dod. 
well’s concession, bishops and pres- 
byters are not to be found as distinct 
orders inthe New Testament, which 
Dr. Miller has asserted, and which 
the correspondent challenges him to 
prove, though we are not obliged to 
furnish Dr. Miller with authorities, 
yet our accuser may find something 
very like this concession in the Par- 
genesis, especially No. 14. 

We readily acknowledge that, 
when we asserted, that the episco- 
pal controversy had been wisely suf- 
fered to sleep in this country, since 
the time of Dys. Chauncey and 
Chandler, we did not recollect the 
dispute occasioned by the sermons 
of Dr. Stiles. Indeed it was little 
known out of Connecticut, where 
it originated. But ‘if it had been 
the plan of this letter writer to sup- 
ply a//our deficiencies, he might have 
reminded us also of another contro- 
versy of nearly the same date be- 
tween a clergyman of Portsmouth, 
N H anda congregational minis- 
ter in his neighbourhood, 

Before this gentleman writes ano- 
ther letter, or prints this, we beg 
leave to remind him, that it is one 
thing to maintain that the earliest 
constitution of the christian church 
was episcopal, and another to assert 
that this form is essential to the 
very existence of christian churches, 
and that those, who are not episco- 
pally ordained, are wholly unauthor- 
ized to administer the duties and 
offices of christian teachers. Thiese 
are two very distinct questions; and 
it is not by dexterously confounding 
them, that any controversialist wi! 
ultimately gain the confidence or a: 
sent of careful and candid readers 


